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I 

A  PROFESSORIAL  RECANTATION 

All  the  vv'orlcl’s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.  Perhaps  that  the  words  of  the  myriad-minded  poet 
might  be  fulfilled,  the  Professor  himself  had  been  guilty  of 
a  little  acting. 

Not  on  the  real  stage,  of  course.  No,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  representation  more  serious  by  far  than  this:  he  had 
acted  a  part  on  the  literary  stage,  with  results  that  proved 
both  surprizing  and  disconcerting.  Literary  dramatics  are 
something  less  than  certain ;  for  there  the  audience  has  no  play¬ 
bill,  and  your  player  is  often  believed  to  mean  not  only  what 
he  says,  but  a  great  deal  more — or  a  great  deal  less;  or  the 
illusion  he  is  trying  to  create  does  not  succeed  at  all,  and 
what  he  thinks  he  is  making  to  resemble  a  cloud  appears  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  as  very  like  a  camel,  or  a  weasel. 

The  Professor  had  not  intended  to  deceive  any  living  soul. 
He  had  made  up  before  the  literary  foot-lights  as  a  teacher 
of  English  literature,  supposing  that  no  one  would  fail  to 
see  thru  his  thin  disguise.  That  was  to  be  the  humor  of 
it:  it  might  be  mildly  amusing  for  readers  to  detect  the  ass 
in  the  lion’s  skin;  for  the  Professor  zvas  a  classicist,  and  a 
teacher  of  Latin. 

But  the  illusion  had  seemingly  been  complete,  at  least  out¬ 
side  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  had  been  writ 
down,  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion.  After  one  or  two  appearances, 
certain  of  the  multitude  began  to  inquire  who  the  professor 
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of  English  was  who  wrote  those  things.  The  tangled  web 
of  deception  could  have  been  no  greater  if  he  had  really 
practised  to  deceive. 

He  indeed  soon  came  to  understand  why  it  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  he  was  not  a  classicist :  a  letter  from  a 
hitherto  unknown  classical  colleague  had  let  him  into  that 
secret.  “  It  really  seems  so  strange  for  any  of  us  classical 
people  to  be  doing  anything  of  this  kind,”  wrote  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  that  I  pinched  myself  to  be  sure  I  was  awake.  .  .  . 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  and  I  was  tired,  but  after  I  got  started 
I  read  it  thru,  and  have  advised  my  friends  to  do  the  same.” 
When  the  Professor  came  to  think  of  it  in  the  light  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  dissertations,  and  the  average  printed  utterance  of 
classical  professors,  there  was  something  strange  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  over  a  classicist’s  name,  of  an  article  which  even 
a  single  person  could  read  thru  to  the  end,  and  which  he 
was  not  afraid  to  recommend  to  his  friends. 

But  if  the  Professor  found  his  readers  blameless  in  this 
respect,  he  could  not  so  readily  absolve  them  from  the  guilt 
of  having  been  too  easily  deluded  into  thinking  him  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  literature.  If  he  had  really  wanted  them 
to  believe  that,  he  would  not  have  gone  about  it  by  manifest¬ 
ing  a  familiarity  with  Milton,  Shakspere,  and  the  Bible. 
That  might  in  the  long  ago  have  been  the  sign  by  which 
professors  of  English  literature  were  known,  but  not  now. 
No,  he  would  have  dropt  a  few  hints  on  the  Celtic  ques¬ 
tion — just  enough  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  read  the 
majority  of  the  4,000  dissertations  and  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — and  scattered  thru  his  article  a  few  references  to  the 
sources  of  Beowulf  and  the  commentaries  of  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus,  and  let  it  be  known  that  his  main  interest  and  his 
real  mission  as  a  scholar  was  the  determination  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  the  knot-holes  in  the  stage  of  Shakspere  and 
a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  their  distribution 
was  the  result  of  nature  pure  and  simple,  or  of  rules  of 
dramatic  art  formulated  by  Aristophanes,  practised  by  Men¬ 
ander,  and  transmitted  by  Terence. 

But  this  unintentional  delusion  of  the  public,  tho  regret- 
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able  enough  because  it  defeated  his  humorous  intent,  was 
not  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  Professor’s  offense.  He 
had  deceived  his  readers  in  general,  and  his  fellow  pro¬ 
fessors  in  particular,  in  a  more  serious  way. 

Here  again,  he  had  really  intended  nothing  but  a  little 
mild  humor;  but  he  felt  guilty,  nevertheless,  and  the  sting 
of  conscience  was  lessened  only  by  the  reflection  that  he 
had  but  allowed  them  to  be  deceived,  and  had  not  actually 
compelled  them  to  be.  After  all,  they  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  take  a  professor’s  word  for  anything  outside 
the  domain  of  scholarship,  especially  if  it  involved  the  prac¬ 
tical.  Let  them  look  to  him  for  information  on  the  com¬ 
parative  frequency  of  the  letter  S  under  Caesar  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  but  when  it  came  to  common  sense,  let  them 
go  to  a  professor  of  mathematics,  or  economics,  or  world 
politics,  or  education,  or  some  one  else  who  was  accustomed 
to  deal  with  hard  facts. 

What  the  Professor  had  really  done  was  to  make  up  be¬ 
fore  his  audience  as  a  hard-working  teacher  with  a  large 
family  of  small  children,  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
to  keep  tlie  wolf  from  the  door.  His  literary  disguise  had 
been  merely  incidental. 

In  other  words,  he  had  been  publishing  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  salaries,  and,  without  really  intending  it,  had 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  that  they  were  pitifully  inadequate  and  unjust — 
the  salaries,  of  course — and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  calling.  Again  I  mean  the 
salaries.  It  had  been  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  convince 
his  fellow-professors  of  what  he  felt  sure  they  had  no  need 
to  be  told,  or  to  confirm  them  in  the  conviction  that  they  were 
in  a  bad  way.  He  had  merely  wisht  to  laugh  them  into 
good-humored  endurance  of  their  lot,  or  perhaps  into  a  belief 
that  their  lot  was  not  so  bad,  after  all.  If  any  one  at  all 
was  to  take  him  literally  and  seriously,  he  wisht  it  might 
have  been  the  lay  public,  especially  legislators,  trustees,  re¬ 
gents,  and  beneficent  billionaires. 

But  his  dramatics  had  sufifered  no  such  fortunate  accident 
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as  that;  if  regents  and  billionaires  had  been  convinced,  they 
had  at  least  done  nothing  rash  in  the  enthusiasm  of  convic¬ 
tion,  but  had  wisely  kept  them  in  the  rear  of  their  affection, 
out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.  And  as  for  the  general 
public,  if  it  had  drawn  any  conclusion  at  all,  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  college  professors  as  a  class,  and  the  Professor 
in  particular,  were  a  threadbare  and  squalid  sort  of  people, 
who  were  much  to  be  pitied  because  they  hadn’t  chosen  a 
lucrative  occupation. 

On  the  contrary,  by  his  little  act  of  deception  he  had  been 
guilty  of  affecting  those  only  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  him  seriously.  His  impersonation  of  the  poverty- 
pinched  professor  had  left  in  its  train  a  measure  of  discon¬ 
tent  among  at  least  some  of  his  colleagues. 

For  example,  one  had  written  him  in  a  strain  of  mournful 
congratulation  saying  that  his  depiction  was  all  too  true,  but 
that  he  supposed  nothing  could  be  done  about  it — durum, 
sed  levins  fit  patientia!  Another  regretted  that  he  had  not 
chosen  a  different  profession,  and  exprest  his  conviction 
that  if  the  Professor  were  really  possest  of  the  red  blood 
and  vigor  indicated  by  his  publications,  and  were  still  young, 
he  could  easily  find  some  occupation  in  which  he  might  enjoy 
real  authority  and  get  an  adequate  salary. 

As  his  correspondent  was  not  specific,  the  Professor  was 
left  to  the  dark  of  conjecture.  He  thought  over  all  the  power¬ 
ful  and  salaried  men  of  his  acquaintance;  brokers,  lawyers, 
promoters,  politicians,  plumbers,  railway  conductors,  hotel 
clerks,  and  football  coaches.  He  didn’t  really  envy  any  one 
of  them  but  the  last,  who  surely  had  both  salary  and  power 
to  a  superlative  degree,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  adopt  his  calling  for  the  reason  that  his  own  faith 
in  athletics  was  impaired  by  the  insane  and  inconvenient  be¬ 
lief  that  the  main  purpose  of  universities  and  colleges  was 
intellectual — “  the  dissimulation  of  knowledge,”  as  one  of 
his  co-educational  students  wrote. 

Still  another  had  written  the  Professor  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  “  any  one  who  could  write  so  pithy  and  racy  an 
article  on  so  dry  a  subject  as  The  College  Professor  would 
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do  well  to  leave  his  Latin  to  the  dead,  and  devote  himself  to 
literary  work — success  in  that  line  of  work  meaning  good 
clothes  to  cremate.”  This  had  caused  the  Professor  to  smile 
for  weeks. 

The  Professor  saw  now  that  his  policy  had  been  wrong: 
he  ought  to  have  spoken  unequivocally,  and  not  to  have  jested 
on  a  serious  subject;  he  ought  to  have  compared  men  in  his 
own  calling  with  masons  and  drainmen  rather  than  with 
bankers  and  literary  celebrities;  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  spokesman,  not  of  that  part  of  his  brethren  who  were 
really  poor,  but  of  those  who  were  rich.  His  guilt  was 
indeed  great.  The  winter  of  discontent  was  already  long 
enough — and  what  malefactor  to  be  compared  with  him  who 
lengthened  or  deepened  it  by  ever  so  little ! 

For  there  really  were  college  professors  who  were  rich, 
and  chief  among  them  was  the  Professor  himself.  .There! 
don’t  get  the  idea  that  he  had  married  an  heiress  or  a  vaude¬ 
ville  queen,  or  that  his  investments  in  Central  American  Rub¬ 
ber  and  Melanesian  Mining  Stock  had  actually  yielded  the 
results  promised  by  his  faculty  friend  who  was  agent  for 
them,  or  that  his  shares  in  the  Planotelophonoscope  Project 
had  brought  forth  an  hundredfold,  or  that  his  savings  had 
accumulated  until  he  had  a  fortune.  He  had  long  since,  been 
calculating  the  matter  of  savings,  and  with  the  akl  of  his 
friend  the  professor  of  advanced  calculus  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  persevered  in  laying  by  at  the  present 
rate  until  he  was  eighty-two  he  would  have  enough  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  three 
months. 

And  as  to  the  other  projects — well,  ask  the  first  professor 
you  meet  how  they  turned  out.  Every  one  knows  about 
them,  except  the  impractical,  old-fashioned,  and  criminally 
negligent  few  who  can  not  be  brought  to  take  advantage  of 
golden  opportunities  to  do  business  in  a  large  way. 

No,  the  Professor  had  no  more  money  than  most  pro¬ 
fessors  have.  He  was  just  as  poor  as  most  of  them  are. 
And  yet  he  was  not  poor.  I  know  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  me,  but  you  must  learn  not  to  judge  a  man’s  income 
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merely  by  his  salary.  If  the  Professor’s  income  had  been 
nothing  but  the  amount  of  salary  he  received,  he  would  have 
been  in  real  truth  as  poor  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  by  his 
rich  friends.  But  the  fact  was  that,  tho  very  few  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  realized  it,  and  not  a  great  many  of  his  colleagues, 
he  was  in  comparative  affluence.  He  had  revenues  invisible 
as  well  as  those  that  could  be  seen  of  men. 

I  see  your  covert  smile.  The  very  moment  I  mentioned 
revenues  invisible,  you  began  to  think  of  Graft,  and  you  have 
been  thinking  ever  since  of  the  sale  of  syllabuses  and  text¬ 
books  to  students  at  extortionate  prices,  or  of  secret  and 
tresfcherous  understandings  with  travel  bureaus,  book  con¬ 
cerns,  life  insurance  companies,  and  all  the  various  pro¬ 
moters  who  manifest  benevolent  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  college  professors,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  them  good. 

Well,  let  us  confess  that  there  were  certain  benefits  which 
came  to  the  Professor  along  with  his  occupation.  But  let 
us  not  call  them  by  so  harsh  a  name  as  graft.  Graft  involves 
at  least  the  pretense  of  secrecy,  and  sometimes  a  measure  of 
opprobrium  if  it  becomes  known;  but  the  Professor  had  no 
secrets;  he  told  every  one  of  his  transactions,  students  and 
legislators  included — and  they  were  so  far  from  imputing 
it  to  him  a  fault  that  all  without  exception  greeted  his  reve¬ 
lations  with  the  same  mild  smile  of  indulgence.  His  naive 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  were  really  amusing. 

No,  graft  wasn’t  the  name  for  it.  Graft  that  is  neither 
secret  nor  profitable  never  gets  before  the  grand  jury,  never 
arouses  resentment  or  envy,  and  never  affords  the  state’s 
attorney  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  political  scale,  and  is  not 
graft  at  all.  Let  us  rather  call  the  Professor’s  bonanza  by 
the  mild  name  of  Perquisites.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  two:  we  say  Perquisites  when  you  take  what  is  expressly 
allowed  you;  Graft  when  you  take  everything  not  expressly 
forbidden,  and  as  much  of  what  is  forbidden  as  you  are 
reasonably  sure  will  not  be  noticed. 

A  Professor  with  Perquisites?  Certainly.  For  example, 
professors  are  by  common  consent  allowed  the  covers  and 
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unused  leaves  of  their  students’  examination  books:  a  Per¬ 
quisite  of  no  mean  value  to  a  professor  who  engages  in 
literary  activity,  or  conducts  an  extensive  correspondence,  or 
has  a  half-dozen  children  in  the  grades.  In  some  institutions 
of  especially  generous  disposition,  too,  a  common  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  type-writer  is  employed,  so  that  when  a  profes¬ 
sor  has  syllabuses  or  examinations  to  strike  off,  or  corre¬ 
spondence  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  he  may  get  them  done 
without  expenditure  of  his  own  time  and  stationery;  and 
sometimes,  if  he  is  ingenious,  he  may  get  a  little  of  his 
private  work  thru  in  this  way. 

These  Perquisites  the  Professor  enjoyed.  They  were  not 
very  great  in  comparison  with  those  enjoyed  by  many  of  his 
colleagues,  it  is  true.  He  sometimes  envied  the  professors 
of  engineering  and  geology,  who  had  long  pleasure  trips  with 
their  students  to  shops  and  mines,  and  came  back  with  nug¬ 
gets  of  real  gold;  or  the  professor  of  domestic  science,  who 
was  reputed  to  have  prior  claim  to  the  product  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  cuisine ;  or  the  professor  of  chemistry,  who  as  analyst 
for  the  pure  food  commission  was  entitled  to  the  partially 
despoiled  packages  of  food  and  medicine  and  bottled  goods 
of  various  kinds  which  lay  strewn  in  the  wake  of  his  activi¬ 
ties.  What  opportunities  for  a  professor  who  had  six 
children  and  the  expensive  tastes  of  a  sometime  student  in 
a  German  university! 

When  he  read  of  the  fines  resulting  from  analyses,  how¬ 
ever,  and  reflected  that  the  art  of  cooking — from  observation 
and  hearsay  the  Professor  had  become  convinced  that,  as 
taught  in  college,  it  ims  an  art  rather  than  a  science — was 
still  in  its  infancy,  he  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot.  After 
all,  it  was  just  as  well  to  pay  the  baker  more,  and  economize 
on  the  doctor — and  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  in  the  case 
of  the  bottles.  That  kind  of  virtue,  he  knew,  w'as  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  a  college  professor  couldn’t  afford  to 
be  too  particular. 

And  besides  (here  we  are  coming  to  something  at  last), 
the  Professor  had  his  own  peculiar  Perquisite — one  which 
was  immeasurably  more  valuable  than  those  of  all  the  rest 
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put  together.  It  was  this  which  constituted  the  vast  income 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

What  was  it  ?  Simply  this :  he  was  entitled  to  the  interest 
on  the  funds  which  he  handled  in  his  profession.  Of  course 
I  don’t  mean  funds  in  actual  money.  The  state  would  never 
have  entrusted  the  keeping  of  such  possessions  as  that  even 
to  a  professor  in  the  school  of  economics  or  commerce,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  professor  of  ancient  classics.  Let  their  sub¬ 
jects  be  ever  so  practical,  you  couldn’t  get  the  world  to  dis¬ 
sociate  professors  from  the  impractical.  The  children  of  the 
world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  You  may  hear 
a  chiropodist,  or  a  slight-of-hand  performer,  or  a  snake-swal¬ 
lower,  called  a  professor,  but  who  ever  heard  of  the  name  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  a  banker,  or  a  broker,  or  a  captain  of  industry? 

But  there  are  funds  which  are  not  financial,  and  there  are 
treasure  houses  other  than  banks.  Wise  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  stored  in  the  treasure  houses  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  also  constitute  wealth.  The  Golden  Treasury  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  Literary  riches  were  the  funds  which  the 
professor  had  in  keeping.  The  banks  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Athens  contained  his  principal  trusts,  but  he  had  extensive 
deposits  in  many  other  banks  as  well;  and  his  duty  was  the 
administration  of  them  all  in  the  interest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  commonwealth. 

Now  that  you  know  the  nature  of  the  Professor’s  trust, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  his  good  fortune.  His 
first  great  Perquisite  was  the  pleasure  of  handling  it.  His 
administrative  duties  gave  him  the  greatest  delight. 

In  other  words,  the  Professor’s  duty  was  to  minister  to  his 
pleasure;  he  enjoyed  his  work;  and  since  everybody  knows — 
at  least  every  one  who  has  read  Tom  Sawyer — that  work  which 
is  enjoyable  is  not  work  at  all,  but  play,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  Professor  didn’t  have  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  He 
simply  drew  his  salary,  and  went  on  with  the  fun  of  living. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  gladly 
have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  doing  what  he  was  salaried  to 
do  ( for  where  could  he  have  raised  the  money  ?  and  no  board 
of  regents  or  trustees  would  have  accepted  his  kind  of  cur- 
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rency)  ;  but  he  agreed  on  the  whole  with  a  faculty  friend  who 
had  once  said  to  him,  under  strictest  oath  of  secrecy,  after  a 
failure  to  win  promotion :  “  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I’d  do  just 
what  I  am  doing  for  a  great  deal  less:  I  like  it  so  well;  but 
I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  appear  dissatisfied,  or  they’ll  never 
raise  us.” 

The  Professor’s  philosophy  told  him  that  the  object  of  a 
salary  was  comfort,  content,  satisfaction  with  life.  If  this 
were  true,  and  if  the  nature  of  his  duties  also  brought  him 
comfort,  content,  and  satisfaction  with  life,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  only  fair  to  calculate  his  whole  income  by  adding 
together  his  salary  and  his  satisfaction.  Counting  the  former 
at  $1,500,  and  the  latter  at,  say,  $13,500,  he  ascertained  that 
his  real  salary  amounted  to  $15,000 — just  the  figure  which  he 
had  often  heard  remarked  on  as  appropriate  for  a  man  with 
five  children  and  no  very  expensive  tastes.  He  was  of  course 
aware  that  to  count  satisfaction  as  a  part  of  salary  (unless 
you  happened  to  be  the  employer)  was  considered  very  sen¬ 
timental  and  unbusiness-like,  or  rather  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  at  all ;  and  that  most  men  chose  their  occupations  with 
eye  single  to  the  currency  value  of  their  salaries,  convinced 
that  satisfaction  was  something  that  could  be  bought,  and 
bought  at  any  time. 

And  so  the  Professor  was  not  so  very  much  surprized  when 
his  first  commencement  address,  entitled  The  fun  of  working, 
aroused  more  wonderment  than  enthusiasm;  or  when  his 
sophomores  smiled  wdth  wise  incredulity  at  the  end  of  a  little 
sermon  like  this:  Young  men,  don’t  choose  a  calling  merely 
because  your  friends  are  choosing  it,  or  because  your  father 
chose  it — tho  his  word  should  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you 
— or  because  you  are  advised  to  by  those  who  have  themselves 
adopted  it ;  and,  above  all,  don’t  choose  it  merely  because  re¬ 
port  says  that  much  money  is  to  be  made  in  it.  Choose  rather 
that  which  you  will  like  to  do;  for  the  object  of  choosing  any 
calling  is  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  happiness  by  ren¬ 
dering  a  reasonable  amount  of  service  to  the  world.  The 
problem  is  not  to  fit  yourselves  for  the  best  paying  profession, 
but  to  find  out  the  profession  for  which  nature  has  already 
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fitted  you.  If  you  do  this,  life  will  be  filled  with  pleasurable 
activity;  if  not,  all  your  voyage  will  be  bound  in  shallowr 
and  in  miseries.  Nothing  can  recompense  a  man  for  doing 
what  he  hates,  or  a  community  for  the  plague-spot  of  a  dis¬ 
contented  and  grumbling  citizen. 

But  the  Professor  wasn’t  disheartened,  for  he  had  the  war¬ 
rant  of  the  inner  man;  and  besides,  he  knew  you  couldn’t  tell 
a  sophomore  much  about  life.  And  he  knew,  too,  that  most 
sermons  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the  preacher  than  upon 
the  audience. 

So  much  for  the  Professor’s  Perquisite  in  the  way  of  pleas¬ 
urable  performance  of  duty.  He  sometimes  felt  ashamed  to 
look  his  friends  in  the  face.  Tho  they  did  receive  larger 
salaries  and  work  fewer  hours,  their  work  was  really  la¬ 
borious.  They  had  need  of  costly  vacation  trips  to  restore 
their  spirits;  while  his  main  trouble  was  that  he  could  not 
work  more  hours  in  the  day,  and  his  chief  use  for  vacation 
the  doing  of  more  of  his  chosen  work. 

But  the  Professor’s  duty  did  more  than  minister  to  his 
mere  pleasure.  It  brought  him  incredible  profit.  All  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  vast  capital  in  his  hands  accrued  to  him.  Nay, 
we  may  say  rather  that  the  Professor  was  joint  heir  with  all 
the  world  to  the  capital  itself.  All  that  he  could  appropriate 
was  his  own  for  the  term  of  his  life;  and,  more  than  that, 
such  was  its  nature  that  he  could  possess  it  all  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  rights  of  any  other  claimant.  And 
still  further,  it  was  not  only  his  privilege  to  appropriate  it, 
but  he  had  to  appropriate  it,  unless  he  was  to  prove  recreant 
to  his  trust;  for  only  by  possessing  it  himself  could  he  help 
his  students  to  possess  it. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Professor  had  already  amassed  a 
great  fortune,  and  hence  it  was  that  year  by  year  he  grew 
wealthier  and  wealthier.  He  was  rich  in  acquaintance  with 
the  world’s  great  scenes  and  the  world’s  great  men.  His  duties 
called  him  to  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  and  he 
had  spent  years  in  communion  with  the  great  spirits  of  all 
time.  He  “  carried  the  keys  of  the  world’s  library  in  his 
pocket.”  All  his  pleasures  were  made  more  vivid  because 
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of  his  familiarity  with  crystallized  human  experience  in  litera¬ 
ture,  all  his  sorrows  made  less  keen,  all  his  sympathies  broad¬ 
ened,  all  his  judgments  liberalized,  all  his  resolutions  strength¬ 
ened,  all  his  aspirations  heightened,  all  his  inspirations  deep¬ 
ened.  He  saw  the  essence  of  things  behind  their  material 
form,  and  dwelt  in  that  realm  of  the  glorified  real  which  men 
call  the  ideal. 

Yes,  some  of  you  are  saying,  these  things  may  be  all  right 
in  their  way,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them.  You  can’t  con¬ 
vert  an  aspiration  into  hard  cash,  and  literature  may  be  ev^er 
so  pleasant,  but  you  can’t  live  on  the  love  of  it,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  supporting  a  growing  family  and  contributing  to  the 
support  of  your  Life  Insurance  President. 

Very  well,  since  you  must  be  appealed  to  on  that  ground, 
I  will  go  on  to  tell  you  how  the  Professor’s  love  of  literature 
really  affected  the  size  of  his  salary.  Not  that  it  actually 
increased  the  number  of  dollars  he  received;  I  only  mean 
that  it  diminished  his  expenses — which  is  much  the  same  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  surplus  or  deficit.  I  mean  that 
where  his  friends  in  other  occupations  made  a  dollar  satisfy 
one  desire,  he  made  it  satisfy  two. 

For,  besides  consolation,  inspiration,  and  joy,  the  Professor 
had  another  Perquisite.  He  had  appropriated  from  his  legacy 
of  literature  an  Aladdin’s  lamp.  It  was  an  ancient  one :  Solo¬ 
mon  had  possest  it,  and  Horace,  and  both  had  recommended 
it.  It  was  the  lamp  of  philosophy;  not  the  kind  of  philosophy 
that  lives  insphered  in  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
but  that  mingles  in  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which 
men  call  earth — philosophy  of  life,  which  differs  from  the 
other  about  as  much  as  religion  differs  from  theology,  or  real 
charity  from  humanitarianism,  or  education  from  pedagogy, 
or  culture  from  either  of  these  latter. 

The  Professor  knew  that  riches  depended  not  so  much  upon 
outward  circumstances  as  upon  the  inward  attitude.  He 
knew  that  there  was  that  made  himself  rich,  and  yet  had 
nothing.  He  believed  the  Wise  Man’s  precept  that  as  a 
man  thought  in  his  heart,  so  was  he;  that  the  heart  must  be 
kept  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  were  the  issues  of  life. 
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So  much  had  Solomon  inscribed  on  the  lamp.  Horace  had 
added  that  it  was  useless  to  increase  wealth  if  desire  was  to 
keep  pace  with  acquisition;  that  the  addition  of  Libya  to  re¬ 
mote  Gades  availed  nothing  to  one  who  had  not  learned  the 
secret  of  curbing  a  greedy  spirit ;  that  those  who  wanted  much 
also  lacked  much,  and  that  it  was  well  with  him  to  whom 
God  gave  with  sparing  hand  what  was  enough. 

The  Professor  was  old  enough,  and  wise  enough — you  need 
both  age  and  wisdom  if  you  are  to  understand  the  really  great 
lessons  of  life — to  appreciate  the  truth  of  these  (to  most 
men)  dark  sayings,  and  sensible  enough  to  realize  it  in  actual 
practise. 

Of  course  he  saw  his  friends  in  possession  of  many  things 
which  he  himself  could  have  enjoyed.  They  had  roomier 
houses,  larger  libraries  than  his,  kept  automobiles  and  horses 
and  carriages,  sailed  yachts,  wore  raiment  twice  dyed  in  Tyr¬ 
ian  purple,  maintained  summer  residences  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  always  had  the  last  novel  on  their  tables,  made 
long  journeys  to  the  metropolis  for  their  drama  and  opera, 
ate  every  fruit  out  of  its  season  and  treated  their  dyspepsia 
by  correspondence  with  high-priced  quacks  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  employed  a  cook,  a  chambermaid,  and  a  footman, 
kept  a  nurse  for  every  child,  never  asked  questions  about  the 
monthly  bills,  contributed  heavily  to  rummage  sales,  and  were 
not  driven  to  bankruptcy  by  excessive  alimony. 

But  the  Professor  saw  that  for  him  the  indulgence  in  all 
or  any  of  these  things  would  mean  thralldom,  and  that  life 
would  be  a  round  of  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the  unpaid 
bill.  And  then,  the  real  objection  to  that  sort  of  life  was  that 
possession  did  not  mean  satisfaction,  after  all,  for  he  had 
slowly  learnt  the  lesson  that  the  final  satisfaction  of  wants 
and  the  realization  of  ideals  were  impossible,  that  life  was  an 
ascending  scale  of  desires.  Happiness  depended  upon  what 
one  wanted,  rather  than  on  what  one  had.  His  friend  with 
the  $50,000  house  had  only  a  few  days  before  complained  of 
lack  of  space  in  the  identical  words  which  the  Professor  him¬ 
self  was  wont  to  employ  when  he  was  in  the  mood  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  his  house,  which  was  anything  but  a  mansion, 
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and  was  rented  at  that;  and  his  friend’s  family  was  less 
numerous  than  his  own.  His  neighbor  with  the  $25  rod  and 
reel  cursed  the  luck  in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
same  words  (di  deceque  avertant),  in  which  the  Professor  did, 
and  by  way  of  remedy  invested  in  more  tackle.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  went  on  fishing  with  his  own  unpretentious  outfit;  and 
when  in  moments  of  stress  his  Waltonian  calm  forsook  him, 
and  rod  and  reel  went  into  the  depths  of  the  lake  and  joined 
the  Seven  Thousand  of  Yesterday,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  their  intrinsic  value  was  now,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  before,  a  matter  of  indifference. 

His  neighbor  with  the  canoe  wanted  a  launch,  his  other 
neighbor  who  had  a  launch  was  consumed  with  longing  for 
a  yacht,  and  a  third  who  had  sailed  a’ yacht  for  one  season 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  a  house-boat.  The  Professor  went 
on  using  his  rowboat,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Siren  call,  well 
knowing  that  his  enjoyment  would  total  as  much  as  theirs, 
and  more.  Of  what  avail  to  go  on  satisfying  desires,  only 
to  find  that  satisfaction  begot  other  desires? 

Naught’s  had,  all’s  spent, 

When  our  desire  is  got  without  content. 

True,  the  Professor  saw  that  if  he  had  possest  unlimited 
resources  and  no  sense  of  moral  obligation,  much  experience 
and  much  vivid  pleasure  might  have  been  his.  He  could  have 
gone  from  satisfaction  to  satisfaction,  and  could  even  have 
studied  to  create  desires  in  order  to  experience  the  pleasure 
of  gratifying  them,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  did.  But  it 
was  plain  enough  that  with  such  a  course  would  come  also 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  corruption  of  the  real  foun¬ 
tains  of  happiness.  No  satisfaction  worthy  of  the  name 
would  result  from  it.  The  full  soul  loathed  an  honeycomb; 
but  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  was  sweet.  Of  all  per¬ 
sons,  the  most  to  be  disliked  and  the  most  to  be  pitied  was 
the  blase,  the  burnt-out  being  who  found  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  whose  only  way  of  breaking  the  dead  monotony  of 
existence  was  to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  No,  the 
simple  life  was  better;  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  Juvenal’s 
time,  voluptates  commendat  rartor  usiis. 
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For  example,  his  devotion  to  his  old  boat — prcesidio  biremis 
scapha — was  rewarded  by  the  coursing  of  red  blood  thru 
his  veins  as  he  rowed  it,  and  when  the  winds  and  waves,  old 
wranglers,  did  their  worst,  he  did  not  have  to  resort  to 
prayers  lest  his  yacht  or  launch  add  to  the  riches  of  the  ava¬ 
ricious  sea.  If  he  was  without  the  thrill  of  conscious  power 
over  the  inanimate  and  mist  the  excitement  of  rapid  career 
thru  the  waves,  he  enjoyed  quite  as  much  the  contemplatively 
happy  evening  trips  with  his  family  and  friends,  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  rude  repast  on  the  distant  shore  in  sight  of  the  city, 
and  the  quiet  row  home  when  night’s  candles  were  lighted  in 
the  sky.  If  he  did  not  set  his  table  with  the  rarities  of  far¬ 
away  climes,  he  enjoyed  still  more  the  unboiight  feast  from 
the  little  garden  whose  soil  he  turned  himself.  He  could  not 
afford  the  luxury  of  cut  flowers  in  winter,  but  he  did  not  miss 
the  prime  to  mark 

How  sprung  his  plants,  and  how  the  bee 
Sat  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

If  he  could  not  go  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  or  to  the  seashore, 
or  to  lands  across  the  ocean,  he  could  enjoy  still  more  than 
those  who  did  so  the  beautiful  environment  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

For  the  Professor  lived  in  a  spot  whose  praises  could  be 
fitly  sung  only  by  a  Catullus  or  a  Horace.  That  little  corner 
of  earth  smiled  on  him  beyond  all  others.  He  never  lookt 
across  the  expanse  of  Mendota  from  Observatory  Hill  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  Master  Izaak  Walton :  “  I  tell  you,  scholar, 
when  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose  bank,  and  looked  down  these 
meadows,  I  thought  of  them,  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  ‘  That  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
looked  on  but  only  on  holidays.’  ”  Among  all  his  Perquisites 
this  was  not  far  from  being  the  greatest,  and  his  friends  who 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars  were  persuaded  to  go  to  live  amid 
the  smoke  and  din  of  a  large  university  city  were  agreed  with 
him — when  it  was  too  late. 

What  was  the  need  of  a  vast  variety?  If  the  soul  were 
kept  in  health,  it  needed  no  more  variety  of  scene  than  the 
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body  needed  variety  of  food  if  it  were  in  health.  Few  foods 
were  necessary,  or  even  acceptable,  to  the  unspoiled  palate,  for 

That  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 

To  a  well-governed  and  wise  appetite. 

And  in  the  same  way  there  were  few  elements  in  nature  which 
were  necessary  for  the  delight  of  the  soul.  Why  Europe  for 
a  vacation?  Could  an  exile  from  his  own  country  fly  from 
himself  also?  Did  any  one  change  anything  but  the  sky  when 
he  went  to  the  seashore?  Did  not  Fear  and  Threats  sit  like 
twin  brethren  on  the  sailyards  of  the  yacht,  and  did  not  Black 
Care  climb  up  onto  the  house-boat,  and  squeeze  into  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  sit  on  the  donkey  that  carried  the  tourist  up  the 
Drachenfels  ? 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  if  he  couldn’t 
have  what  he  liked  without  bowing  under  a  great  burden  or 
losing  the  art  of  real  enjoyment,  he  would  like  what  he  had, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  increase  in  worldly  wealth. meant 
more  pleasure,  it  meant  also  more  care.  Better  was  an  hand¬ 
ful  with  quietness  than  both  the  hands  full  with  travail  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  He  would  take  the  advice  of  Carlyle  and 
divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  of  life,  instead  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  numerator.  If  a  man  got  meat  and  clothes,  what 
mattered  it  whether  he  had  £io,ooo,  or  £10,000,000,  or  £70  a 
year.  He  could  get  meat  and  clothes  for  that ;  and  he  would 
find  very  little  difference  intrinsically,  if  he  were  a  wise  man. 

How  charming  was  divine  philosophy !  Surely  this  kind 
of  philosophy  was  the  guide  of  life.  The  merchandise  of  it 
was  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.  When  Hygeia  smiled  on  him — and  by  Hygeia 
the  Professor  meant,  not  dieting  and  the  Nogoda  Method, 
but  mens'  Sana  in  corpora  sano — ^lie  asked  for  nothing  more 
than  he  had.  Hoc  crat  in  rotis:  he  was  happy  in  his  little 
Sabine  salary. 

So  you  see  that,  after  all,  the  Professor  led  a  life  of  luxury, 
and  was  fortunate  beyond  others  in  his  choice  of  occupation. 
His  financial  income,  thanks  to  his  philosophy,  was  ample  for 
his  wants;  his  life  was  filled  with  peace  and  pleasantness;  his 
work  counted  at  the  same  time  for  delight  and  for  gain;  he 
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was  full  of  the  zest  of  anticipation  and  the  satisfaction  of 
realization ;  he  was  in  the  society  of  the  best  and  the  greatest 
who  had  existed  either  in  reality  or  in  the  imagination  of  the 
idealist.  And  all  this  was  because  of  his  Perquisites,  of  whose 
substantial  nature  men  in  other  professions  had  so  little  ap¬ 
preciation  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  envy  him.  With¬ 
out  them,  he  would  have  been  as  poor  as  winter ;  with  them  he 
was  as  rich  as  Croesus,  as  the  saying  ran  in  the  pre-Petroleum 
period. 

When  a  man  takes  this  view  of  the  relations  between  money 
and  happiness,  it  is  hard  to  starve  him.  You  can  see  how  it 
was  that  the  Professor’s  little  salary  sufficed,  and  how  he 
never  got  so  far  behind  in  the  long  vacation  as  not  to  be 
able  to  catch  up  by  March  of  the  following  year.  And  you 
can  understand  why,  when  he  sat  under  the  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
mon  and  listened  to  the  long  enumeration  of  the  woes  of  the 
world  which  was  designed  to  make  him  happy  by  contrast,  he 
succeeded  in  realizing  that  there  were  a  great  many  classes  of 
people  who  were  even  below  him  in  the  scale  of  wretchedness, 
and  why  he  felt  guilty  for  being  so  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  gave  away,  under  the  stress  of  conviction,  money  that 
should  have  gone  to  the  decent  clothing  of  his  own  family. 
And  you  can  understand,  too,  why  he  was  conscience-stricken 
to  think  that  he  had  unintentionally  fostered  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
content  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  rather  than  that  of 
wise  and  happy  acquiescence.  He  wisht  that  they  were  all 
even  as  he,  without  these  bonds. 

Bonds?  Of  course.  The  Professor  was  human,  and  some¬ 
times  fell  short  of  the  glory  of  perfect  contentment.  There 
were  days  when  he  was  not  quite  convinced  that  a  little  more 
money  wouldn’t  do  him  considerable  good.  Not  that  he 
wanted  it  for  himself ;  he  simply  wanted  to  improve  what  he 
had  learned  from  grave  sociological  friends  to  call  his  en¬ 
vironment.  In  other  words,  the  Professor  was  not  living 
alone  unto  himself.  He  had  various  creditors,  and  he  had  a 
family;  and  neither  had  yet  discovered  as  fully  as  he  could 
have  wisht  the  economic  phases  of  philosophy.  Whatever 
his  own  frame  of  mind,  he  had  to  provide  for  the  unphilo- 
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sophic  wants  of  his  family  circle.  His  Perquisites  were  not 
negotiable. 

And  then,  the  Professor  himself,  truth  compels  me  to  say, 
was  not  absolutely  secure  in  his  citadel.  Hygeia  was  not  al¬ 
ways  propitious.  Sometimes  his  sleep  was  not  aery  light, 
from  pure  digestion  bred,  and  he  was  not  proof  against 
moods.  At  such  times  he  rubbed  Aladdin’s  lamp  long  and 
earnestly — and  apprehensively — before  the  genie  appeared. 

Of  course  you  know  that  philosophy  operates  best  when  the 
philosopher  is  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  and  body,  and 
doesn’t  really  need  it — something  like  bargains :  you  are  not  in 
position  to  make  a  really  good  one  unless  you  are  also  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  get  along  without  it.  There  were  times  when 
the  Professor  felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  vivid  enjoyment, 
and  one  which  would  not  have  hurt  him  irretrievably,  if  he 
could  have  had  a  little  more  money  than  he  absolutely  needed. 

Sometimes,  when  both  his  liver  and  his  imagination  were  dis¬ 
ordered,  he  was  dangerously  near  being  tempted  to  wish  that 
he  could  have  about  two  hundred  dollars — yes,  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  make  perfectly  sure — added  to  his  salary:  just 
enough  to  make  his  study  warm  and  comfortable  while  he  was 
laboring  on  the  magnum  opus  which  was  to  confer  immortal 
fame  upon  his  institution,  enough  to  relieve  him  of  the  care 
and  worry  incident  to  minute  economy,  to  increase  his  library, 
to  provide  against  sickness  and  surgery  in  his  family,  to  quiet 
his  apprehensions  of  unseemly  old  age  and  helplessness  and 
changes  of  fashion  in  millinery  and  dressmaking,  and  to  make 
possible  a  luxury  or  two — a  real  tailor-made  suit  of  clothes, 
a  cook-box  and  a  safety  razor,  a  few  dollars  for  tickets  to  the 
Charity  Ball  to  quiet  his  conscience  for  not  having  specialized 
in  sociology,  a  carriage  ride  for  the  family  two  or  three  times  a  | 

year,  the  proper  advertisement  of  his  marriageable  daughters,  . 

a  trip  abroad  before  he  died,  such  novels  of  the  month  as 
were  going  to  endure  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  should  be 
spoken,  a  pianola  or  a  Victor  Phonograph - 

But  Quo,  Musa,  tendis?  Desist,  you  jade.  Leave  off  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  pleasures  of  the  gods! 
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WHEN  THE  SCHOOLMAN  FAILS 

June  is  the  month  when  they  kill  schoolmasters.  Hesiod 
and  Spenser  have  left  this  out  of  their  Shepherd’s  Calendars. 
Educational  journals  say  little  of  it;  papers  at  conventions 
avoid  it.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  written  upon  “  What  to  do 
when  lost  in  the  woods.”  May  we  not  have  a  syllabus  of  first 
aid  to  the  discharged? 

When  the  schoolman  begins  to  see  that  the  influences  work¬ 
ing  against  him  are  of  the  sort  and  strength  that  have  landed 
good  soldiers  lame  and  sore  and  heart-sick,  outside  the  breast¬ 
works,  he  needs  words  of  consolation.  I  would  like  to  fur¬ 
nish  some.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  compose  a  few  pages 
that  a  pounded  brother  might  turn  to  and  find  salve  between 
the  leaves;  a  few  prescriptions  that  you  might  deem  worth 
laying  by  in  your  medicine  closet  against  the  time  which,  if 
history  repeats  itself,  is  a  possibility  for  all  of  us. 

For  the  professional  life  of  the  American  schoolmaster  is 
beset  by  uncertainty.  Except  in  very  few  cities  we  are  la¬ 
boriously  building  houses  of  cards  which,  no  matter  how 
much  care  and  effort  we  have  expended,  we  may  tomorrow 
surmount  with  one  careless  addition  that  falls  flat  and  tumbles 
the  whole  structure  to  ruin. 

Extended  discussion  of  the  influence  of  schoolmen’s  dis¬ 
missals  affecting  education  may  be  found  in  current  essays 
on  tenure;  some  men  urging  for  enactments  for  permanency 
or  fair  trial,  others  contending  that  facility  of  discharge  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  unfit.  This  paper  is  for  the  school¬ 
man  himself  and  for  the  solace  of  his  own  mortification  and 
pain. 

He  needs  consolatory  suggestion,  for  he  lacks  a  daily  dis¬ 
cipline  that  others  have.  He  has  little  practise  in  sustaining 
frequent  defeat.  His  trouble  comes  in  a  great  wave,  uproot- 
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ing  his  friendships,  his  attachments  to  a  familiar  locality,  his 
plans  and  hopes.  It  compels  him,  weakened  and  stunned,  to 
gather  up  his  household  and  to  grope  about  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  begin  anew.  We  have  our  own  way  in  so  many 
little  things  that  we  acquire  an  unnatural  appetite  for  victory. 
We  lack  the  buffets  and  the  knockouts  that  fighting  men  or 
lawyers,  or  traders,  or  those  that  deal  with  equals  experience 
to  toughen  their  fiber.  It  would  be  better  if  we  learned  to 
yield  more  gracefully  in  unimportant  matters.  We  might 
well  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  for  more  things,  as  Diogenes 
did,  for  the  purpose  of  schooling  ourselves  in  disappointment. 
It  may  be  a  bad  thing  for  a  schoolmaster  to  have  an  unbroken 
record  of  success  and  support.  Perhaps  when  he  finds  some 
superior  who  dislikes  him  he  ought  to  cross  that  person  oc¬ 
casionally  for  the  discipline  of  being  turned  down.  It  would 
prevent  so  low  a  drop  of  one’s  spirits  when  a  great  calamity 
comes.  I  know  of  a  case  of  a  new  principal  who  prepared 
a  luncheon  for  a  visiting  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
said,  “  I  am  not  here  for  pleasantries.  I  came  to  see  work.” 
The  schoolman  moped  and  suffered  for  weeks  afterward.  It 
made  a  congestion  in  his  throat,  set  him  to  tossing  at  night, 
and  gave  him  a  trembling  of  the  hands.  Lawyers  and  men 
in  business  would  scoff  at  such  sensitiveness.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  among  schoolmasters.  Perhaps  you  know  the  effects 
of  continued  mental  distress.  A  discomfort  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  (the  ancients  surmised  the  seat  of  the  spirit  was 
there),  a  dryness  of  mouth,  a  wandering  of  the  mind  thru 
the  dark  places  of  the  future,  conjuring  into  them  many  in¬ 
definite  dreads  of  criticism,  lack  of  sympathy,  continued  con¬ 
demnation,  and  final  dismissal.  When  you  are  not  used  to 
disappointment,  you  overdo  your  distress.  Instead  of  awak¬ 
ening  you  to  correction,  it  paralyzes  every  faculty  except  that 
of  seeing  black.  A  daily  paper  then  saddens  you  with  its 
parade  of  accidents,  losses,  weaknesses,  dishonesties,  hardness 
of  heart,  quarrels,  crimes.  Life  seems  cold  and  cruel.  The 
wretchedness  and  dirt  of  streets,  the  stridency  of  noise,  the 
ugliness  of  faces  intensify  themselves  as  never  before.  Then 
is  the  time  to  make  use  of  such  antidotes  as  are  ready  to 
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hand.  To  sit  in  front  of  children  who  are  singing,  to  join 
with  them,  to  feed  the  eyes  upon  their  faces,  to  entertain  them 
with  interesting  and  profitable  talk,  to  feel  that  they  are  lik¬ 
ing  you  and  you  are  loving  them;  all  this  is  said  by  those 
who  try  it  to  be  specific. 

As  old  as  literature  itself,  is  the  advice  to  read.  Scott 
found  solace  in  the  trashiest  novels,  Stevenson’s  father  found 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  Howell  Harris,  that  phenomenal 
preacher  who  regenerated  drunken  and  dissolute  Wales  in  the 
days  of  John  Wesley,  “  would  fall  into  such  dejection  accom¬ 
panied  by  bodily  weakness  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  but  after 
the  perusal  of  the  Scripture  and  Cotton’s  Covenant  of  grace, 
instantaneous  strength  would  come  from  it  as  from  food 
when  hungry  and  from  fire  when  cold.”  The  pure  and  gentle 
Kingsley  recommended  to  a  curate  suffering  from  dejection, 
that  he  read  Rabelais.  Lecky  thought  most  of  the  books  of 
consolation  full  of  sounding  generalities  impotent  in  the  face 
of  real  sorrow.  Others  have  not  found  it  so.  They  name 
dozens  of  books  that  are  sovereign  tonics  for  low  spirits. 
Such  are  Seneca,  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
the  virile  Whitman,  and  a  consoling  book  of  essays  by  a  school¬ 
master,  Daniel  Brinton,  entitled  The  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Reading  of  the  grief  of  others,  of  Hawthorne’s  wondering 
whether  life  may  be  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  further, 
of  Keats’s  sounding  the  depths  of  misery,  of  Rousseau’s 
Father  Cato  dying  of  a  broken  heart — perusal  of  such  litera¬ 
ture  while  one  is  down  in  spirits  arouses  most  temperaments. 
Reading  of  one’s  previous  depression  shows  us,  according  to 
Emerson,  how  absurd  it  is  to  rate  our  present  distress  as  the 
worst  we  ever  had.  One’s  own  diary  may  be  an  evener  of  the 
spirits. 

•  Dr.  Hutchinson  advises  vaudeville  to  dispel  low  spirits. 
That  is  what  these  shows  are  for.  The  feature  of  them  that 
cheers  up  a  schoolmaster,  especially,  is  that  so  many  of  the 
performers  know  what  they  want  to  do  and  know  how  to  do 
it.  Your  juggler  or  acrobat  finishes  his  stunt  with  adequate 
completeness  and  doesn’t  talk  about  it.  If  you  have  scruples 
about  vaudeville  you  can  get  some  of  the  same  freshening  by 
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watching  the  men  in  the  rolling  mills  run  the  red-hot  iron 
rods  out  of  the  machine,  or  glass  blowers  make  window  panes. 
Any  deft,  successful  work,  if  you  watch  it  when  you  are  de- 
prest,  suggests  how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  try  your  own 
again.  A  good  ball-game  or  a  lively  lacrosse  match  or  any 
trial  of  skill  has  this  refreshing  element  in  it.  Ruskin’s  doc¬ 
tor  took  him  to  the  theater  to  see  the  beautiful  Flora  Sander¬ 
son  dance,  and  says  it  improved  him  remarkably.  Longfel¬ 
low,  when  as  a  teacher  he  didn’t  get  along  very  well  with  his 
superiors,  used  to  find  notable  relief  from  his  distress  in 
music.  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  book  is  on  the  solace  of  the  pipe. 
Luther  Gulick  cured  business  men  suffering  from  financial 
reverses  by  putting  them  at  setting-up  exercises.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald  man  puts  it  this  way: 

“  Cheer  up  you  that  in  sadness  sit 

Robbed  of  the  hope  you  had  of  rising, 

The  trouble  with  you  probably  is 
You  need  more  exercising.” 

Grover  Cleveland  cured  blues  by  fishing;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
by  gardening;  Oliver  Optic,  by  sailing  a  boat;  Dickens,  by 
walking  London  streets;  Thackeray,  by  drawing  pictures; 
Pitt,  by  playing  games  with  children;  Mayor  Strong,  by 
drinking  tea;  Herbert  Spencer,  by  lively  dinner  parties;  An¬ 
drew  D.  White,  by  climbing  a  hill ;  Gladstone,  by  cutting  down 
trees;  Roosevelt,  by  a  horseback  ride;  John  Boyle  O’Reilly, 
by  a  good  swim;  Homer,  by  sitting  on  the  seashore.  Kipling 
would  have  you  get  out  among  the  woods  and  fields.  “  The 
country,  for  the  wounded  heart,”  runs  the  old  proverb.  The 
gentle  Benson,  however,  wonders  whether  there  is  a  vis  medi- 
catri.v  in  nature  which  can  heal  our  grief  and  console  our 
anxieties.  But  wise  men  have  said  and  poets  sung  of  the 
consoling  power  of  nature,  how  its  tranquil  beauty  steals  away 
the  sharpness  ere  we  are  aware.  Emerson  went  daily  to  the 
woods,  by  preference  in  the  morning  and  at  sunset. 

Case  119.  Mr.  T.  H.,  an  Illinois  teacher,  brooding  over  a 
series  of  unfriendlv  criticisms  bv  his  principal,  resolved  to 
take  his  own  life.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  drowning  himself 
in  a  deep  place  in  a  forest  river  that  he  had  made  familiar  to 
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himself  while  on  a  canoe  trip.  In  Chicago  he  bought  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  with  the  ingenious  intention  of  filling  his  valise 
with  stones,  snapping  one  handcuff  thru  the  handles  of  the 
bag,  the  other  around  his  wrist  and  jumping  overboard.  At 
a  town  about  twenty  miles  above  his  chosen  spot,  he  bought 
an  old  skiff  for  five  dollars  and  set  out  down  the  river  between 
the  woods  and  fields.  By  the  time  he  had  floated  all  day 
under  the  blue  sky  with  birds  pee-winking  and  sweet  perfumes 
floating  over  blooming  meadows,  he  concluded  that  even  old 
D.,  his  school  principal,  couldn’t  blacken  a  whole  world  for 
him.  When  he  reached  the  deep  water  place  that  was  to  have 
been  his  grave,  he  threw  the  stones  and  handcuffs  in  and 
continued  on  his  way,  soon  sending  a  telegram  that  he  had 
been  suddenly  called  off  on  business  and  was  on  his  way  back. 
,He  was  thereafter  so  cheerful  and  indifferent  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thought  he  had  secured  another  place  and  began  to  see 
more  worth  in  him.  H.  afterward  truthfully  said  that  he  had 
considered  another  place  but  concluded  to  give  it  the  go-by. 

f 

Walking  was  Stevenson’s  prime  way  of  getting  away  from 
those  little  black  creatures  that  leer  at  one  from  the  dark 
corners  of  life.”  Andrew  D.  White  says  his  best  of  all  medi¬ 
cine,  when  embittered  and  careworn,  has  been  an  excursion 
in  the  open  air.  Along  with  the  remarkable  spirits  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  apostles  springing  from  the  divine  inspiration 
within  them,  is  the  interesting  fact  that  they  were  out-of- 
door  folk.  Postmen  are  proverbially  merry. 

Professor  Brinton  whose  Pursuit  of  happiness  I  spoke  of, 
seemed  perpetually  cheerful  but  he  said  he  had  not  only  the 
blues  but  the  deadliest  of  blacks.  However,  they  never  failed 
to  yield  to  the  homely  remedy  of  good  hard  work,  mental  and 
especially  physical.  Pleasure  is  said  to  dote  on  idleness  but 
pain  grows  fat  on  it. 


Case  86.  W.  lost  his  position  as  principal  and  immediately 
built  a  boat,  after  which  he  was  in  the  proper  mood  to  make 
the  right  impression  while  applying  for  another  place. 


Visiting  the  sick  or  helping  the  unfortunate  is  unsurpassed 
,  as  a  lightener  of  one’s  own  sorrow.  It  is  when  wounded  that 
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one  realizes  the  value  of  encouragement  and  sympathy.  Get 
some  flowers,  hunt  up  some  family  of  your  school  parish 
where  service  is  needed.  The  mere  fact  that  you  have  been 
hurt  or  humiliated  or  turned  out  has  not  decreased  a  jot  the 
sum  of  human  woe  requiring  help.  Those  are  some  things 
to  do  while  the  acute  stage  of  schoolman’s  trouble  is  upon 
you.  They  are  the  sorts  of  anesthetic  to  allay  that  mental 
pain  that  comes  with  the  first  shock  of  repudiation,  hostility 
of  those  in  power,  or  notice  of  disaster. 

The  schoolman  needs,  however,  none  more  than  he,  an 
extended  self-treatment  of  mental  hygiene  to  give  him  such 
fiber  that  the  stabs  peculiar  to  his  work  and  government  will 
not  hurt  him.  For  one  thing  he  should  learn  not  to  talk  about 
himself.  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  requires  that  a  man  should 
not  mention  his  trouble.  Here  is  where  the  schoolman  is 
weak.  When  any  two  of  us  get  together  the  tune  is  likely 
to  run  to  the  minor.  Hardly  a  schoolmaster  ever  talks  to 
you  ten  minutes  without  complaining  of  something.  You 
match  his  whine  with  a  wail  of  your  own.  We  don’t  take 
pains  enough  to  tell  people  what  a  jolly  good  chance  we  have 
to  do  the  world  the  kind  of  service  we  set  out  to  do.  What 
did  Roosevelt  say  to  the  reporter  who  regretted  the  pounding 
the  president  was  getting  from  his  former  supporters?  “  I’m 
having  a  corking  good  time  here.”  We  need  to  enumerate 
t©  others  more  frequently  the  delights  of  knowing  children, 
their  fresh  young  joyous  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  learning, 
and  of  teaching.  That  interests  a  listener  more  than  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  red  tape,  of  supervision,  and  of  too  hard  work.  If 
ever  we  do  get  into  really  deep  trouble,  it  is  disappointing  to 
us  to  find  that  our  friends  are  so  used  to  hearing  us  com¬ 
plain  that  they  can  not  give  us  any  sympathy.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan  to  w’rite  upon  the  blackboard  Walt  Whitman’s 
Henceforth  I  zvhimper  no  more. 

It  is  surprizing  how  any  man  who  has  read  biography  can 
in  his  crisis  complain  that  those  whom  he  thought  his  friends 
and  obligated  to  give  him  gratitude  fail  to  show  any.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  brands  of  foolish  talk  a  schoolman  in 
trouble  gets  out  of  his  system.  We  exaggerate  our  services 
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toward  all  of  our  acquaintances.  We  magnify  their  perfidy. 
It  is,  as  Epictetus  says,  the  part  of  weak  men  to  make  their 
commonplace  misfortunes  into  tragedies.  Your  trouble,  if 
you  tell  it,  never  seems  to  me  so  great  as  to  you.  Plutarch 
says  we  must  look  at  our  misfortunes  just  as  we  estimate 
another’s.  Pythagoras  it  was  who  said  “  If  you  are  defamed, 
keep  silent.  Talk  will  convince  no  one:  your  life  and  char¬ 
acter  must  proclaim  you,  not  your  words.  Be  silent,  just, 
industrious,  and  moderate,  seek  not  to  arouse  others  to  punish 
your  enemies  nor  to  punish  them  yourself.  Nemesis  belongs 
to  God,  not  to  you.  Be  silent.”  ”  The  Fool,”  says  Epictetus, 
“  runs  to  the  gods  complaining  that  his  nose  runs.  Let  him 
wipe  his  nose.  Give  me  the  man  who  wipes  his  own  nose,  for 
have  the  gods  not  given  hands  and  endurance  and  magna¬ 
nimity,  and  manliness?  Wherefore,  then,  shall  we  not  use 
them?” 

To  give  way  to  weakness  and  depression  is  a  seductive 
habit.  “  Womanish  men  enjoy  a  good  snivel.”  Mortimer 
Granville  wrote  this  in  a  medical  treatise.  He  thought  that 
repetition  of  the  practise  developed  a  microscopic  power  of 
viewing  one’s  own  troubles.  Opening  one’s  eyes  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  one  sees  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “  Everybody 
has  his  own  grief.”  Blue  men  often  say  that  they  came  into 
the  world  with  a  disposition  that  they  can  not  change  and 
that  they  live  in  circumstances  that  they  can  not  control.  This 
is  a  surrender  before  the  fight.  How  can  one  say  this  at 
least  until  he  is  dead?  Unless  one  has  been  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  has  tried  every  remedy,  let  him  hush.  You 
were  never,  at  any  waking  moment,  possest  of  any  dispo¬ 
sition  of  mind  which  you  could  not  modify,  nor  have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  person  unless  he  was  ill.  “  I  ought,”  says  Kant, 
“  implies  I  can.” 

Mr.  Bardeen,  who  has  studied  us  for  years,  and  recorded 
us  with  startling  frankness,  says  we  schoolmen  have  more 
need  to  make  ourselves  over  than  any  other  class  alive.  Only 
a  severe  punishment  seems  adequate  to  awaken  a  school¬ 
master  to  the  defects  that  bring  about  the  contumely  he  re¬ 
ceives.  One  reason  why  he  gets  rebuffs  is  because  he  shows 
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they  hurt.  No  one  cares  to  pound  a  man  who  doesn’t  make 
a  fuss.  The  problem  is  how  to  change  from  a  man  who  minds 
it  to  one  who  doesn’t.  The  Epictetian  doctrine  is  that  ex¬ 
ternals  can  not  really  harm  a  man  and  most  of  the  worrying 
that  men  do  is  about  externals  altogether.  As  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  to  his  friend,  “  Disappointment,  except  at 
one’s  self,  is  not  a  very  capital  affair.” 

But  whether  it  is  outside  or  inside  things  that  make  the 
schoolman  suffer,  he  can  ordinarily  put  a  guard  at  his  gate 
and  a  policeman  within  to  keep  outside  trouble  from  entering 
and  inside  discontent  from  making  a  disturbance.  Why  sing 
“  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,”  if  I  am  not  able  to  rule  it? 
Burke’s  statement,  “  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  man  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  the  creature  of  his  own  making,”  is  a  truism 
of  most  value  to  a  man  when  he  believes  that  powerful  people 
are  trying  to  unmake  him.  One  of  the  satisfactions  of  your 
enemies  is  to  see  your  mortification  on  being  degraded  to  a 
lower  place.  There  is  so  much  luck  in  the  appointment  of 
schoolmen  that  half  the  time  the  opposite  result  follows  a 
dismissal. 

Recently  I  ran  across  this  brief  news  note  in  the  Journal  of 
Education: 


A.  had  a  bitter  fight  with  his  school  board  when  he  was 
approaching  the  dead  line  of  fifty.  He  lost  a  $3,800  position 
but  was  soon  elected  tO  a  neighboring  city  at  $4,000. 

D.,  persistently  opposed  by  a  minority  of  the  Board,  one 
day  found  a  majority  against  him.  He  had  to  turn  his  back 
on  $4,000  a  year.  Altho  nearly  fifty  years  old  he  at  once 
secured  a  $6,000  position. 

B. ,  over  fifty  years  old,  superintendent  at  $4,000,  for  several 
years  endured  attacks  by  persons  without  influence  until  one 
of  his  critics  got  upon  the  board  and  got  him  out.  He  at 
once  secured  a  better  position. 

M.,  nearly  fifty,  superintendent  at  $2,500,  for  several  years 
with  only  the  ordinary  opposition,  without  warning  was  super¬ 
seded.  He  was  at  once  elected  to  a  $4,000  position. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  similar  instances.  Supervision 
exposes  a  man  to  the  kicks  of  petty  natures,  but  often  these 
kicks  are  boosts  upwards  to  better  things. 
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So  there  is  the  element  of  luck  and  hope  to  entertain  a 
man,  but  even  if  he’s  doomed  to  an  inferior  grade  next  time, 
this  is  a  matter  of  externals.  We  know  that  our  inner  judg¬ 
ment  tells  us  that  our  service  is  as  valuable  in  a  small  place; 
no  doubt  we  can  do  more  real  service  because  there  is  less 
machinery.  It  is  what  others  will  think  that  hurts  us — the 
others  who  are  casting  us  out — the  others  who  do  not  care 
enough  about  us  to  lift  a  hand.  Why  do  we  fret  about  their 
opinion  ? 

But  no  one  can  search  into  school  opportunities  very  long 
without  remarking  that  the  high  places  are  generally  the 
farthest  removed  from  genuine  service.  In  them  opposition 
is  greater;  maintaining  defenses  consumes  time  and  effort 
which  might  be  given  to  ser\'ice.  In  high  places,  friendships 
are  fewer.  The  delights  of  helping  and  getting  close  to  the 
real  pleasure  of  teaching  are  excluded  by  the  baser  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  power,  of  receiving  deference,  of  building  big  sys¬ 
tems,  and  being  party  to  various  schemes,  plottings,  and  gos- 
sipings  which  infest  educational  headquarters. 

If  you  are  losing  one  of  these  places,  dwell  on  the  com¬ 
pensation.  You  will  be  getting  nearer  to  the  real  work  for 
which  you  went  into  the  business.  Observe  that,  except  so 
far  as  externals  go,  you  will  be  better  off  in  the  smaller  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  justification  for  you  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  material  worries  of  the  busy,  accumulative  crowd  about 
you.  You  must  realize  that  you  turned  your  back  on  that  when 
you  entered  this  occupation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  with  their  great  effort  to 
reach  happiness  by  adjustment  of  external  conditions,  is  good 
for  a  schoolmaster.  In  American  life  what  newspapers  say 
about  us  seems  of  more  concern  than  what  is  true.  We  care 
too  much  how  we  appear,  how  our  superiors  rate  us.  Some¬ 
body  says“  X.  is  a  brainy  and  capable  schoolman.”  X’s  heart¬ 
beats  quicken.  Another  one  says  “  X.  is  an  educational  fakir.” 
His  temperature  goes  down.  These  are  externals.  To  the 
self-controlled  man  they  make  little  difference.  Within  your 
breast  is  the  best  judge  whether  an  act  of  yours  is  that  of  a 
capable  schoolman  or  of  an  educational  fakir.  He  who  lets 
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externals  guide  him  neglects  to  apply  the  motive  power  and 
rudder  ready  at  his  hand.  Let  him  use  his  resentment  for 
fuel  with  which  to  generate  more  power.  Trouble  is  the 
strong  man’s  opportunity.  It  is  the  weak  man’s  means  of 
growing  strong.  However  heavy  your  burdens  are,  however 
weak  you  seem  to  be,  by  searching  literature  and  life  you  can 
find  many  weaker  than  you  made  strong  by  heavier  burdens. 

At  first,”  says  Andrew  D.  White,  “  attacks  embittered  me, 
but  I  grew  to  see  that  they  were  valuable  in  arousing  me  to 
new  effort.”  “  To  have  suffered,  nay  to  suffer,”  wrote  Steven¬ 
son  to  Archer,  “  sets  a  keen  edge  on  what  remains.  This  is  a 
great  truth  and  has  need  to  be  learned  in  the  fire.”  It  is  a 
law  of  life  that  opposition  and  disappointment  must  come. 
The  future  of  most  of  us  is  like  to  have  more  of  these  things 
than  the  past.  Why  not  then  acquire  the  habit  of  making 
these  things  give  up  their  nutritive  juices  to  us?  Balfour  be¬ 
lieved  that  Stevenson  had  known  the  greatest  bitterness  of 
humiliation  and  sounded  the  darkest  depths  of  the  spirit  and 
tliat  the  sufferer  felt  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  keep  a 
man  awake,  to  keep  him  alive  to  his  own  soul  and  its  fixt 
design  of  righteousness.  We  are  not  only  under  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  words  and  doctors  but  “  beneath  the  sharp  ferule  of 
calamity  we  are  God’s  scholars  till  we  die.” 

“  I  can  not  recover  from  this  blow !  ”  a  good  schoolman 
wrote  me  two  years  after  his  failure  in  succeeding  himself 
in  an  elective  office.  “  His  disappointment  killed  him  ”  was 
common  talk  about  a  well-known  superintendent  who  fell 
out  of  his  place.  “  He  sits  and  broods  over  his  defeat  all 
the  time,”  they  say  of  another.  This  is  spiritual  suicide. 
Have  we  not  heard  some  of  the  world’s  best  men  testify 
that  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  appreciate  art,  or  poetry, 
or  nature  until  they  turned  to  these  things  for  solace  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  time  of  trial?  Nothing  will  make  us  seek  solace 
and  inspiration  so  soon  as  the  need  of  them.  It  is  pain  and 
sorrow  that  bring  us  into  our  birthright.  Unless  a  man  is 
bruised  he  never  knows  the  richness  of  experience  of  giving 
sympathy.  When  things  are  running  well  with  one  he  can 
not  know  the  suffering  of  others,  even  that  which  he  himself 
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has  made.  Longing  for  sympathy,  he  can  realize  the  value 
of  giving  it.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  has  received 
the  scourges  that  have  made  so  many  men  gentle  and  con¬ 
siderate.  Thus  John  White  Chadwick: 

“  Things  that  hurt  and  things  that  mar 
Shape  the  man  for  perfect  praise, 

Shock  and  strain  and  ruin  are 
Friendlier  than  the  smiling  days.” 

Have  we  not  seen  men  whose  every  outward  act  resulted 
in  seeming  failure,  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  even 
to  virtues  of  heroic  mold  ?  “  After  I  had  suffered  much  con¬ 
tempt  and  derision  and  had  been  committed  to  gaols  or  while  I 
would  be  threatened  with  death  by  mobs,”  wrote  Howell  Har¬ 
ris  in  his  journal,  “  a  joy  unspeakable  and  great  glory  would 
come  into  my  heart  so  that  I  was  happy  in  my  soul  and  full  of 
courage.”  If  you  do  not  get  abuse  and  criticism  and 
humiliation  you  must  be  lazy.  For  the  active  man  goes  out 
looking  for  these  things  as  cultivators  of  his  manhood, 
“  Eager  desire  to  suffer  and  to  fight,”  wrote  Roosevelt  to 
Mrs.  Van  Vorst,  “  are  fundamental  virtues,  strong  elemental 
qualities  without  which  there  can  be  no  strong  races.” 

It  is  not  discredit,  or  lack  of  appreciation,  or  a  fall  to  lower 
place,  or  injury  to  reputation  to  be  afraid  of,  but,  as  Epictetus 
said,  it  is  fear  itself  which  we  should  avoid.  The  standard 
for  a  schoolmaster  to  set  is  that  of  those  men  of  whom  Em¬ 
erson  speaks  as  rising  refreshed  on  hearing  a  threat,  to  whom 
a  crisis  comes  beloved  as  a  bride. 

These  are  the  chaps  who  have  learned  the  art  of  transmu¬ 
tation.  It  seems  as  tho  a  costumer  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  their  souls  with  inexhaustible  chests  from  which  to  clothe, 
as  wanted,  anything  that  entered.  These  men  digest  insult, 
and  absorb  nourishment  from  it.  Do  you  remember  a  retort 
of  Aristippus?  He  had  been  assigned  by  Dionysius  to  a  very 
mean  place  at  a  banquet,  altho  a  few  days  before  he  had 
occupied  a  seat  of  power,  “How  do  you  like  your  seat?” 
sneered  Dionysius.  “  How  is  it?  ” 

“  Fine,”  cried  Aristippus. 

“How  so?”  demanded  Dionysius. 
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“  Because  I  am  in  it,”  said  the  sage. 

“  How  about  that  one?  ”  continued  the  tyrant,  pointing 
to  the  place  the  philosopher  had  previously  occupied. 

“  That  was  the  seat  of  honor  when  I  filled  it.” 

Where  the  Macgregors  sit  is  the  head  of  the  table.  You 
can  not  ruffie  their  serenity.  You  seek  to  frighten  them  with 
arrow  stories.  “  We’ll  fight  in  the  shade,”  they  answer. 

Henley  sings  their  pean : 

“  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  heart  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet,  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 


It  is  useless  to  attack  such  fellows.  You  shoot  their  flag 
away  and  ask  “  Have  you  struck?  ”  “  Struck?  Why,  no,  we 
haven’t  begun  to  fight  yet.”  “  I’m  the  luckiest  man  in  the 
world,”  a  Chicago  teacher  once  said.  “  Broke  my  arm  instead 
of  my  leg;  the  same  doctor  knew  how  to  operate  on  my  ear; 
and  I  have  the  asthma  only  in  the  summer  when  there  isn’t 
any  school.” 

There  is  a  bracing  bit  of  verse  in  the  trophy  room  at 
Cornell  University  written  by  a  young  fellow  named  Corlie. 

“You’re  beaten  to  earth.  Well,  what  of  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 

It’s  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat 
But  to  lie  there;  that’s  disgrace.” 
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“  The  harder  you’re  thrown,  why,  the  higher  you  bounce. 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye. 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  licked  that  counts, 

It’s  how  did  you  fight  and  why?” 

I  have  heard,  again  and  again,  schoolmen  in  trouble  seek 
to  condemn  their  critics  on  the  ground  that  by  making  the 
schoolman  unhappy  the  antagonists  had  impaired  his  efficiency 
and  deprived  the  children  of  the  best  teaching.  Even  al- 
tho  one  dictionary  definition  of  happiness  makes  it  the 
end  sought  by  the  activities  of  our  life,  we  can  not  bring 
ourselves  to  beg  our  persecutors  to  desist  because  they  are 
making  us  unhappy.  That  must  seem  a  childish  plea.  Better 
the  old  Aurelian  doctrine  that  happiness  doesn’t  matter  much. 
Stoicism,  discredited  by  our  civilization  for  other  causes  than 
unsuitability  as  a  guide  of  life,  possesses  the  recipes  for 
manhood  much  needed  by  the  harassed  teacher.  Let  him 
remind  himself  that  happiness  is  a  state  of  mind  within  his 
control,  that  worry  is  a  vice  of  a  weak  will,  is  as  evil  as 
gambling,  licentiousness,  and  drunkenness,  and  that  the  main 
question  to  decide  right  is  whether  he  has  played  the  man. 
Here  is  a  sailor’s  prayer  to  Neptune  quoted  by  Montaigne 
from  some  old  book : 

“O  God,  thou  mayst  save  me;  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayst 
destroy  me;  but  I  will  hold  my  rudder  true.” 

And  here  is  another  petition  of  a  Scottish  divine, 

“  Laird,  gie  us  mony  braw  enemies  and  the  pooer  to  enjoy 
them  michtily,  a’  for  thine  ain  great  glory.” 

William  Me  Andrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  no  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  pupils  entering  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
reach  the  high  school,  and  of  those  who  do,  3-5  leave  school 
at  or  before  the  end  of  the  high  school  course;  2-5  going  on 
to  the  college  or  university.  Of  the  pupils  who  go  no  further 
than  the  high  school,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  to  enter 
business — to  become  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and 
by  promotion,  managers,  partners,  proprietors  in  business 
enterprises.  The  boy  who  is  to  take  up  a  trade  or  to  enter 
any  other  manual  occupation  must  begin  his  apprenticeship 
at  or  before  the  high  school  age. 

The  high  school  has,  therefore,  two  functions :  one  to  fit 
a  certain  number  of  young  people,  educationally  speaking,  for 
the  active  duties  of  life;  the  other, to  prepare  a  certain  number 
of  other  young  people  for  further  education  in  the  college  or 
the  university.  The  two  classes  of  pupils  stand  in  numbers 
as  three  to  two. 

The  college  preparatory  function  of  the  high  school  has 
been  recognized  from  the  first  and  is  well  cared  for;  the  col¬ 
leges  see  to  that.  The  development  of  the  commercial  side 
of  the  high  school’s  work,  which  is  a  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  prospective  young  business  man  on  the  attention  of 
the  high  school,  is  of  more  recent  growth.  It  is,  however, 
developing  very  rapidly.  There  are  today  91  public  high 
schools  in  the  state  of  California  which  offer  instruction  in 
commercial  branches. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  new  things,  there  is  apparent  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  overwork  the  commercial  idea,  to  give  undue  weight 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  California  State 
Teachers  Association,  San  Jose,  California,  December,  1908. 
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and  importance  to  commercial  subjects,  to  make  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  branches  a  separate  course,  to  set  them  over  against 
the  classical  or  college  preparatory  course,  and  to  create  a 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  students,  often  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  former.  It  is  argued  :  the  young  man  is 
destined  for  a  business  career.  He  ought  to  busy  himself 
with  the  problems  of  trade  and  commerce.  He  is  not  seeking 
an  education  for  culture  but  for  strictly  utilitarian  ends.  Lit¬ 
erature,  the  classics,  higher  mathematics,  the  sciences,  are  not 
for  him;  they  are  foreign  to  his  needs,  if  not  to  his  taste. 
They  belong  to  the  young  man  who  is  to  enter  college.  It  is 
best  that  the  young  business  man  should  follow  a  practical 
line  of  training  specially  suited  to  fit  him  for  the  matter-of- 
fact  work  of  the  office  and  store. 

This  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  young  business  man 
has  social  relations,  relations  as  a  citizen  to  his  state  or 
municipality,  to  the  future  generations  thru  his  children.  This 
division  in  education  as  applied  to  high  schools  is  a  mistake. 
If  anything  it  is  the  young  business  man  who  should  get  the 
cultural  side  of  the  high  school  course,  the  very  best  which 
the  school  has  to  offer.  It  is  his  last  chance.  The  college 
man  can  supplement  any  deficiencies  in  his  high  school  train¬ 
ing.  What  the  business  world  needs  is  better  education  for 
its  young  men  along  the  line  of  those  subjects  which  make 
for  breadth  of  view,  for  high  ideals,  honorable  conduct,  for 
well-rounded  character.  This  training  is  not  to  be  found  in 
such  subjects  as  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  shorthand,  or  bookkeeping. 

The  true  need  of  the  commercial  world  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  movement  which  has  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  commercial  courses  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  The 
University  of  California  has  a  department  of  commerce;  so 
have  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Columbia  and  Yale  have  a  joint  course  fitting  for  the 
public  service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Harvard 
University  has  established  a  “  graduate  school  ”  of  business. 

The  idea  of  commercial  instruction  is  repugnant  to  the 
average  academic  mind.  The  movement  is  therefore  not 
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wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  It  has  come 
as  a  response  to  the  reiterated  criticism  of  the  business  world 
that  the  college  education  is  unpractical;  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  tends  to  unfit  a  young  man  for  a  business  career. 
The  movement,  however,  represents  also  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  business  men  that  there  is  a  power  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  university  training  which  the  business  world  needs 
and  would  have,  if  possible. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  further  this  point.  In  1897, 
the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
in  conversation  with  the  President  of  Stanford  University, 
said  that  what  the  public  service  needed  most  was  educated 
office  men;  that  if  we  could  send  him  twenty-five  graduates  of 
Stanford  Univ'ersity  who  were  at  the  same  time  competent 
stenographers,  notwithstanding  its  eligible  list  contained  hun¬ 
dreds  of  qualified  stenographers,  the  Commission  could  place 
them  at  once  in  good  positions  where  there  was  practically  no 
limit  to  the  promotion  they  might  earn. 

The  occasion  of  this  statement  was  the  then  recent  rise 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou  to  be  secretary  to  President 
McKinley  and  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Howell  to  an  assistant 
secretaryship  in  the  Treasury  Department,  both  men  having 
entered  the  sendee  as  stenographers,  but  stenographers  with 
an  educational  equipment  of  college  grade  which  placed  them 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  average  run  of  stenographers. 

Again,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hale,  a  business  man  of  San  Francisco, 
in  an  address  before  the  students  of  Stanford  University  last 
winter,  speaking  of  the  reason  why  business  men  of  wealth 
and  large  responsibilities  seldom  retired  before  failing  health 
and  powers  forced  them  to  do  so, — the  common  belief  being 
that  the  fever  of  gain,  the  desire  to  see  money  grow,  held 
them  enthralled, — said  there  was  often  a  very  different  reason, 
namely,  that  they  could  not  find  substitutes  into  whose  hands 
they  felt  safe  in  passing  their  interests.  Pride  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  their  hands  and  brain  had  builded,  and  dread  to  see 
it  deteriorate  tliru  inexperience  and  mismanagement,  often 
led  them  to  continue  at  their  posts  till  breaking  health  or 
even  death  itself  overtook  them.  He  intimated  that  what 
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these  captains  of  industry  needed  was  young  men  of  broad 
education  and  training,  such  as  the  universities  give,  to  come 
into  their  employ  in  minor  capacities  as  understudies,  learning 
by  long  association  their  methods,  gradually  taking  over 
their  responsibilities.  He  said  that  the  business  world  was 
looking  to  the  universities  for  men  to  take  such  places. 

What  is  true  of  the  college  education  is  true  in  propor¬ 
tionate  degree  of  the  high  school  education.  What  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  needs  at  the  hands  of  the  high  school  is  that  it 
shall  give  to  the  young  man  it  is  educating  for  business 
the  best  and  broadest  possible  training.  Instead  of  nar¬ 
rowing  and  restricting  his  course  it  should  broaden  and 
strengthen  it. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  high  school  is  doing  in  this  respect. 
I  have  here  before  me  the  four  years’  commercial  course  of 
one  of  the  leading  New  England  high  schools.  It  is  fairly 
typical.  The  course  is  as  follows,  the  numerals  in  parentheses 
showing  the  number  of  recitations  each  week  in  the  given 
subject : 

First  Year 

English  (4) ;  algebra  (4) ;  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and 
spelling  (5).  Take  one;  German  (5);  French  (5);  his¬ 
tory  (3). 

Second  Year 

English  (3) ;  bookkeeping  (5) ;  arithmetic  1-2  year  (3) ; 
commercial  geography  1-2  year  (5).  Take  one:  German  (5) ; 
French  (5);  geometry  (5). 

Third  Year 

Commercial  English  (4);  history  of  commerce  (3);  com¬ 
mon  law,  1-2  year  (5) ;  civics,  1-2  year  (5).  Take  two:  Ger¬ 
man  (5);  French  (5);  stenography  (5);  typewriting  (5); 
physics  (5)  ;  English  (3). 

Fourth  Year 

Commercial  English  and  correspondence  (4) ;  advanced 
arithmetic  (2);  advanced  bookkeeping  and  office  practise 
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(5).  Take  two:  English  (5);  chemistry  (5);  stenography 
(5);  typewriting  (5);  United  States  history  (3). 

In  the  first  year  of  this  course,  five  recitations  a  week  are 
devoted  to  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  bookkeeping  takes  3  recitations ;  commercial 
geography  5  for  half  a  year  and  arithmetic  3  for  the  other 
half,  or  4  in  all  for  the  year.  In  the  third  year  commercial 
English  requires  4  recitations,  simple  English  having  been 
taken  in  the  first  and  second  years  also;  history  of  commerce 
3 ;  law  and  civics  5 ;  stenography  5  ;  and  typewriting  5.  Com¬ 
mercial  English  and  correspondence  occupy  4  recitations  in 
the  fourth  year,  with  advanced  arithmetic  taking  2;  advanced 
bookkeeping  and  office  practise  5;  stenography  5;  and  type¬ 
writing  5.  The  total  time  devoted  to  so-called  commercial 
subjects  is  57  hours  out  of  a  normal  78. 

The  elective  or  supplementary  courses  are  interesting.  In 
the  first  year  the  pupil  takes  English  and  algebra  regularly 
and  may  choose  one  from  the  three  subjects,  German,  French, 
geometry.  In  the  second  year  he  has  English  again  and  may 
choose  one  from  German,  French,  geometry.  In  the  third 
year  he  may  choose  one  of  the  four,  German,  French,  physics, 
or  English.  In  the  fourth  year  he  may  try  chemistry  or 
United  States  history. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  these  so-called  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Arithmetic  is  a  grammar-grade  subject;  it  matters 
not  whether  it  has  “  commercial  ”  prefixt  to  it  or  not.  It 
has  no  real  place  in  the  high  school.  If  a  pupil  is  deficient  in 
this  subject  he  should  not  have  been  graduated  into  the  high 
school.  That  pupils  should  be  expected  to  spend  time  in  daily 
recitations  on  arithmetic  during  three  of  the  four  years  of 
the  high  school  course  seems  incredible,  and  yet  here  it  is  in 
the  schedule. 

Now  arithmetic  is  very  important  to  the  young  business 
man,  but  this  arithmetic  is  the  foundation  on  which  his  course 
in  bookkeeping  must  be  based.  What  is  bookkeeping  if  it 
is  not  a  practical  application  of  the  methods  of  arithmetic 
to  the  treatment  of  business  transactions?  The  commercial 
arithmetic  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  book- 
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keeping  course  of  which  it  is  an  essential  feature.  Then  let 
us  cut  out  arithmetic  as  a  separate  course. 

Spelling  is  the  next  subject  mentioned.  This  is  worse  than 
arithmetic.  It  is  a  grammar  grade  subject  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the  high  school  pupil  to  have  recita¬ 
tions  in  spelling.  And  yet  spelling  is  a  most  important  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  to  the  stenographer.  Without  it  his  skill  in 
the  writing  of  shorthand  and  the  operating  of  the  typewriter 
is  useless.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  course  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting?  It  consists  in  the  writing  of  some  four 
or  five  thousand  of  the  commoner  words  of  the  English 
language  in  accordance  with  a  brief  form  of  characters. 
These  words  have  to  be  translated  into  shorthand  characters 
and  transcribed  back  into  longhand  or  on  the  typewriter.  The 
words  must  be  written  not  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times,  but 
literally  thousands  of  times.  A  month  is  sufficient  time  to 
learn  the  theory  of  shorthand,  but  it  requires  four  months 
of  practise  to  fix  the  rules  and  gain  the  requisite  speed.  The 
work  means  write,  write,  write,  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  reading  back  the  notes,  transcribing,  and  comparing  the 
words.  This  work  is  all  under  inspection  of  a  teacher.  If 
any  high  school  pupil  comes  thru  this  ordeal  without 
knowing  how  to  spell  the  words  with  which  he  is  working,  his 
case  is  hopeless.  Then  finally  there  is  one  simple  and  effective 
lesson  in  spelling  which  any  teacher  can  give  to  any  pupil  in 
a  single  sentence :  “  Go  to  the  dictionary,  and  don’t  go  twice 
for  the  same  word.”  By  all  means  let  us  cut  out  the  spelling 
as  a  separate  subject. 

Next  comes  penmanship.  I  need  not  go  into  details  over 
this.  The  subject  is  incidental  to  the  course  in  bookkeeping. 
A  few  minutes’  time  of  this  class  from  day  to  day  devoted 
to  drill  in  the  movements  of  writing,  proper  holding  of  the 
pen,  and  the  correct  forms  of  letters  is  all  that  this  subject 
needs.  It  is  not  high  school  work.  It  should  be  cut  out. 

The  next  subject  is  commercial  geography.  It  also  belongs 
to  the  grammar  grades.  There  is  a  sort  of  intensified  geog¬ 
raphy  which  is  important  to  the  young  business  man,  but  this 
forms  naturally  a  part  of  his  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
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commercial  subjects.  It  is  found  in  the  map  of  the  state,  the 
county,  the  city  in  which  he  is  to  work.  It  is  found  in  the 
United  States  Postal  Guide,  in  the  travelers  and  shippers’ 
guide,  in  a  good  atlas  such  as  the  Century,  in  the  city  directory 
and  the  telephone  directory.  These  should  all  be  familiar  to 
him.  They  will  be  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  reference  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  good  office.  They  should  form  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  any  course  in  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  and 
tasks  designed  to  illustrate  their  use  should  be  assigned  regu¬ 
larly  to  pupils  in  these  subjects.  So  far  as  formal  recitations 
are  concerned,  commercial  geography  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
high  school  course. 

Then  we  come  to  commercial  English.  What  is*  commercial 
English?  Is  there  a  special  style  of  grammar  for  business 
correspondence?  We  may  answer.  No!  and  the  subject  falls 
at  once  into  its  proper  place  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  in 
English  composition.  If  the  English  department  is  not  teach¬ 
ing  the  high  school  pupil  how  to  write  a  good  business  letter, 
its  course  should  be  reformed,  not  supplemented  by  a  new 
course. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  the  four  months  of  practise, 
which  is  part  of  the  regular  work  in  shorthand  instruction, 
can  in  a  large  measure  be  based  upon  business  letters  and 
papers.  There  are  manuals  on  manuals  of  these  arranged  as 
dictation  exercises.  They  can  be  found  grouped  under  special 
business  heads,  as  railroading,  lumbering,  retail  trade,  whole¬ 
sale  trade,  and  the  like,  or  scattered  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  They  are  to  be  written  in  shorthand  and  transcribed 
on  the  typewriter.  Original  letters  will  be  dictated  by  the 
teacher  for  transcript.  Answers  to  letters  will  be  suggested, 
the  wording  being  left  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  who  receives 
a  proper  course  of  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
ought  to  become  thoroly  steeped  in  business  style  and  form. 
Commercial  English  and  correspondence  as  separate  subjects 
may  therefore  be  cut  out. 

The  same  is  true  of  history  and  civics.  If  the  commercial 
aspects  of  history  are  not  sufficiently  covered  by  the  regular 
courses  in  American  history  or  general  modern  history,  to 
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meet  the  need  of  the  young  business  man,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  history  teacher. 

There  is  left  commercial  law.  This  can  not  be  disposed  of 
in  the  way  we  have  treated  other  subjects.  It  does  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  grammar  grade  nor  in  some  allied  department  in 
the  high  school.  This  may  be  said,  however:  the  young 
stenographer  or  bookkeeper  is  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  legal  advice  to  his  firm,  and  any  profound  knowledge 
of  business  law  is  not  necessary  for  him.  He  needs  a  certain 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  paper, 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills,  etc.,  and  their  use,  but  these  papers 
are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  course  in  bookkeeping.  Its  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  by  means  of  these  papers.  A  few  minutes’ 
talk  on  them  by  the  teacher,  as  occasion  may  arise,  will  suffice 
to  give  all  the  knowledge  in  this  regard  that  is  needed,  and 
commercial  law  as  a  subject  for  separate  recitations  may  be 
cut  out. 

What,  then,  is  left?  Just  the  essentials  of  the  commercial 
course  and  no  more.  These  are  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
elementary  bookkeeping,  the  only  subjects  that  should  for¬ 
mally  appear  as  commercial  branches  in  the  high  school. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  there  must  be  a  reason  for  the 
presence  in  the  high  school  curriculum  of  the  courses  we  have 
so  ruthlessly  cut  out.  There  is  a  reason  and  it  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  high  schools  have  borrowed  their  commercial 
course  from  the  business  college — a  very  different  institution ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  borrowing  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
It  is  that  the  public  school  system  has  made  no  provision  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  commercial  branches. 

Ninety-one  public  high  schools  in  the  state  of  California 
are  today  offering  instruction  in  subjects,  vital  to  the  interests 
of  3-5  of  the  high  school  pupils  of  the  state,  in  which  no  pro¬ 
vision  whatever  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
We  have  a  fine  set  of  normal  schools  and  two  universities,  the 
latter  specially  charged  with  the  work  of  preparing  teachers 
for  the  high  schools,  but  neither  normal  schools  nor  universi¬ 
ties  offer  training  for  commercial  teachers.  This  is  a  most 
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remarkable  state  of  affairs  and  one  worthy  of  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  high  school  men. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  merely  that  the  high 
schools  in  looking  for  teachers  had  to  go  to  outside  sources 
for  them.  During  the  past  year  Stanford  University  was 
asked  to  name  an  even  score  of  teachers  for  commercial  work 
in  high  schools,  but  has  not  been  able  to  recommend  a  single 
teacher  because  it  does  not  fit  teachers  for  this  work.  It  is 
producing  teachers  of  English,  history,  the  languages,  the 
sciences,  but  not  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping. 

The  first  teachers  of  commercial  branches  in  the  high 
schools  were  graduates  of  the  business  colleges.  They  were 
brought  in  on  special  certificates  like  teachers  of  drawing  and 
music.  They  could  teach  only  their  special  subjects.  They 
brought  the  curriculum  of  the  business  college  along.  It  was 
useful,  too,  because  it  helped  fill  in  the  time  of  the  commercial 
teacher. 

The  business  college  has  no  entrance  standards.  Any  one 
who  can  pay  the  tuition  may  receive  its  instruction.  It  has 
no  allied  departments  and  no  grammar  grade  foundation  to 
build  its  work  upon.  Some  of  its  pupils,  most  of  them  in 
fact,  are  deficient  in  the  elementary  subjects.  Spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  have  been  introduced  to  enable 
such  students  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.  But  no  business 
college  would  expect  a  high  school  graduate  to  take  up  these 
subjects  in  its  classes.  He  would  be  advised  and  urged  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  essentials — shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  bookkeeping.  The  elaborate  commercial  course  of 
the  high  school  is  based  on  an  analogy  and  a  false  one  at  that. 

We  have  cut  our  so-called  commercial  course  down  to  bed¬ 
rock — shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  Let  us  now 
find  a  time  value  for  these  subjects.  If  a  young  man  goes  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  business  college  and  says :  “  I  have  a  good 
general  education.  I  want  to  be  a  stenographer.  How  long 
will  it  take  ?  ”  The  answer  will  be — “  Six  months  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  If  you  are  naturally  quick  and  work  hard,  perhaps 
five  months  will  do.”  xA.nd  it  can  be  done  in  five  months. 
There  are  schools  which  will  undertake  to  do  it  in  six  weeks. 
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One  of  the  first  commercial  teachers  Stanford  University  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  school  work  of  the  state  got  her  training  in 
six  weeks  in  a  San  Francisco  business  college  while  the  posi¬ 
tion  waited  for  her.  Judged  from  reputation  she  had  had  a 
successful  career.  It  is  impossible  that  her  work  should  have 
been  truly  successful,  and  that  it  is  reputed  so  discloses  the 
low  standard  by  which  it  is  measured.  In  case  the  young  man 
should  wish  bookkeeping  also,  the  maximum  limit  set  by  the 
business  college  would  be  eight  or  nine  months.  Of  course, 
the  business  college  would  take  all  the  student's  time.  This 
would  represent  a  high  school  year,  one-fourth  of  the  full  high 
school  period  of  four  years.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in 
giving  the  undivided  time  to  these  commercial  subjects.  They 
can  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects  quite  as  well. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  translate  this  business  college  re¬ 
quirement  of  time  into  high  school  terms.  The  subject  of 
bookkeeping  should  come  first,  beginning  in  the  second  year. 
Five  sessions  a  week  of  two  hours  each,  the  equivalent  of 
five  regular  recitations  with  an  hour's  preparation  for  each, 
will  cover  this  subject  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  business  college.  In  connection  with  the  writing 
up  of  the  stated  books,  the  teacher  in  bookkeeping  will  give 
brief  drills  in  penmanship,  in  special  computations,  in  the  use 
of  the  different  forms  of  commercial  paper. 

In  the  third  year  the  subjects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
will  be  taken  up.  Three  recitation  periods,  with  seven  addi¬ 
tional  practise  periods,  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a 
week  with  an  hour’s  study  in  preparation  for  each,  will  cover 
these  subjects  in  the  year. 

In  the  last  or  senior  year  there  will  be  a  combination  course 
in  actual  business  practise  for  students  of  both  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping,  the  work  centering  in  a  fully  equipped 
modern  business  office  with  all  the  accessories  of  such  an 
office.  This  will  take  three  periods  a  week  of  two  hours  each 
or  the  equivalent  of  three  recitations  a  week  for  the  year. 
The  stenographers  will  receive  dictation;  transcribe,  file,  copy, 
and  mail  actual  letters — performing  all  the  routine  duties  of  a 
stenographer.  The  bookkeepers  will  keep  during  brief  periods 
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an  actual  set  of  books  under  conditions  approximating  those 
to  be  found  in  a  business  office  and  will  perform  such  duties 
of  a  general  nature  as  would  be  expected  of  a  bookkeeper. 
There  will  be  drill  in  the  dictating  and  writing  of  letters ;  bills 
and  statements  will  be  prepared  on  the  typewriter.  In  a  word 
this  year’s  work  will  aim  to  make  the  young  stenographer  or 
bookkeeper  as  nearly  fit  for  actual  work  as  a  school  can  do 
this. 

In  the  course  here  outlined  we  have  used  just  thirteen  of 
the  normal  hours  of  the  high  school  course,  counting  four 
recitations  five  times  a  week  thru  four  years  as  the  normal 
course.  This  time  is  adequate  to  make’  the  average  high 
school  girl  or  boy  competent  as  an  amanuensis  or  assistant 
bookkeeper — all  that  the  high  school  or  any  school  can  hope 
to  do. 

And  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  high  school  pupil  to  take  both  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping.  They  lead  to  distinct  occupations.  Either 
will  open  the  way  to  a  business  career.  We  may  therefore 
make  a  further  cut  in  the  essential  time,  reducing  it  to  the 
five  hours  necessary  for  the  preliminary  year  in  either  short¬ 
hand  or  bookkeeping  and  the  three  hours  of  the  finishing  year, 
eight  hours  in  all,  just  i-io  of  the  time  of  the  high  school 
course. 

I  am  speaking  here  of  ideal  conditions.  To  carry  thru 
the  program  here  proposed  would  require  a  high  grade  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  who  is  to  do  this  must  be  properly 
trained — ^university  trained,  just  as  the  teacher  of  history  or 
Latin  is.  If  the  high  schools  of  the  state  will  demand  such 
training  for  their  teachers  of  commercial  branches,  the  uni¬ 
versities  will  doubtless  undertake  it.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of 
their  duty  as  the  training  of  teachers  in  any  other  high  school 
subject.  The  University  of  California  has  a  department  of 
commerce.  It  would  be  necessary  only  to  introduce  into  it 
a  course  in  actual  business  practise  such  as  has  been  outlined 
here  to  make  its  graduates  ready  for  work  as  commercial 
teachers.  Such  a  course — I  mean  such  as  would  make  a 
stenographer  or  bookkeeper  out  of  the  graduate  in  commerce 
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— is  as  essential  to  the  training  of  a  university  man  for  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  shop  practise  in  the  engineering  course  is  to  the 
training  of  an  engineer. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  eight  hours  out  of  the  eighty 
of  the  high  school  course  are  sufficient  for  the  technical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young  business  man.  He  should  be  encouraged  for 
the  rest  to  take  the  best  the  high  school  has  to  offer — ^the 
classics,  history,  literature,  science,  everything  that  will  make 
for  culture  and  breadth.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
high  school  course  of  today  is  equal  to  the  college  course  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  young  man  who  has  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  well  equipped.  But  this  means  the  classical,  college 
preparatory  course,  not  the  commercialized  substitute  which 
is  now  being  offered  to  the  young  business  man.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  high  school  to  see  that  the  young  business  man 
gets  this  broad  education  with  that  minimum  of  technical 
training  which  will  enable  him  to  find  a  useful  place  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  business  world. 

George  Archibald  Clark 

Stanford  University 
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THE  WORKING  OF  A  LARGE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  ^ 

[Note. — The  author  has  had  many  occasions  to  work  over  material  on 
subjects  like  this  one,  which  are  purely  technical,  and  it  is  his  experience 
that  the  subject  matter  is  usually  packed  away  under  wrappings  of  verbiage 
and  rhetoric.  This  article  represents  an  attempt  to  strip  technical  facts  of 
extraneous  matter,  and  present  them  in  a  logical,  definite  manner,  easy  of 
comprehension.  Such  a  system  of  presentation,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  book  pages  devoted  to  any  technical  subject, 
and  would,  at  the.  same  time,  greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  of  an  article.  At 
present  an  author  makes  a  careful  outline  for  an  article  and  then  obscures 
it  under  a  burden  of  rhetoric.  The  reader,  in  his  turn,  is  compelled  to  tear 
away  the  rhetoric  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  outline.  This  hiding 
of  the  light  under  a  bushel  hinders  the  work  of  both  parties. 

An  article  like  the  following  can  be  scanned  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
If  it  contains  facts  of  value  to  the  reader,  they  can  be  appropriated  at  his 
leisure.  If  it  does  not  contain  any  such  facts,  he  may  pass  on  to  the  next 
article.  The  exact  character  of  the  article  is  determinable  at  a  glance.] 

Until  1906  Philadelphia  had  a  typical  old  style  Board  of 
Education,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  43 
wards.  The  new  school  law  reduced  the  number  of  members 
to  21,  thus  leaving  the  form  of  a  large  board.  The  members 
of  the  new  Board  were  appointed,  as  under  the  old  law,  by  the 
Board  of  Judges,  so  that  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
old  Board  were  continued  in  office  under  the  new  regime. 
As  the  prominent  members  of  the  old  Board  held  over,  so  did 
its  traditions  and  practises.  The  new  Board  is,  therefore,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  policy  of  the  old  Board.  The  committee 
organization  is  maintained;  the  modes  of  procedure  are  the 
same.  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  represents, 
therefore,  a  typical  large  board  of  education  and  a  study  of 
its  workings  should  show  with  some  degree  of  definiteness 
the  character  of  the  work  of  a  large  board  of  education. 
While  the  deductions  from  such  a  study  are  not  conclusive, 
they  form  one  link  in  a  chain  of  facts,  which  may  easily  be 

*  From  material  prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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completed  by  similar  investigations  into  the  work  of  other 
large  boards  of  education. 

I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  BOARD 

A.  Magnitude  of  the  cost  of  the  board  of  education — In 
Philadelphia,  a  city  of  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  the 
Board  has  under  its  control:  4,000  teachers,  180,000  pupils, 
$6,000,000  of  annual  expenditure,  $20,000,000  invested  in 
school  property. 

Twenty-one  men  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Judges  to 
oversee  and  direct  this  $20,000,000  school  plant.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

B.  A  board  of  twenty-one  men  can  not  transact  business 
eihciently — They  are  too  numerous  to  gather  around  a  table 
and  talk,  and  a  large  chamber,  newspaper  reporters,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rising  to  address  the  chair — all  of  those  things  result 
in  oratory  and  bar  the  possibility  of  true  deliberative  action. 
The  great  corporations  of  the  country  are  governed  by  small 
boards  of  directors.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  business  can 
be  effectively  transacted  in  no  other  way. 

C.  Committees  are  appointed  to  do  the  work  of  the  Board 
— The  business  must  be  transacted,  and  as  it  can  not  be  done 
by  the  large  group,  the  Board  is  split  up  into  committees  to 
which  the  work  is  delegated.  At  present  there  are  ten  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  Philadelphia  Board,  two  with  seven 
members,  and  eight  with  five  members  each. 

D.  The  Board  recognises  the  inefficiency  of  a  large  group, 
by  dividing  itself  into  small  groups  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  Philadelphia  Board  condemns  its  unwieldy  size 
thru  its  own  committee  organization. 

E.  This  dependency  of  the  Board  upon  committees  is  so 
great  that  almost  every  item  of  business  coming  before  the 
Board  is  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  resolutions  past 
by  the  Board  are  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  committee 
deliberation. 

Thus  during  1906,  1907,  and  1908  of  the  694  communica- 
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tions  received  by  the  Board,  145  were  acted  on  or  filed,  549 
were  referred  to  committees. 

During  the  same  year,  of  the  1,386  resolutions  past  by 
the  Board,  63  originated  in  the  Board;  1,323  were  reported 
from  committee. 

Motions  “  originating  in  the  Board  ”  are  those  which 
are  made  by  members  of  the  Board  and  past  by  the  Board, 
without  the  interference  of  any  deliberative  body.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  most  motions  originate  in  committee,  and  those  made 
in  the  Board  meetings  are  usually  referred  to  committees. 

F.  The  conhdence  of  the  Board  in  the  committees  is  un¬ 
bounded — Not  only  does  the  Board  recognize  the  value  of 
small  deliberative  bodies,  by  committing  to  them  most  of  its 
work,  but  the  judgment  of  the  committees  is  usually  accepted 
without  question. 

1.  During  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  of  the  446  committee  re¬ 
ports  coming  before  the  Board,  421  were  adopted  unanimously 
and,  so  far  as  the  minutes  show,  without  debate;  3  were  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  committee;  3  were  adopted  on  a  division  vote; 
14  were  debated,  and  2  were  rejected. 

In  one  of  these  two  cases  the  committee  made  a  minority 
report  which  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  majority 
report. 

2.  In  addition  to  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  committees 
as  final,  the  Board,  as  a  further  testimony  to  its  unbounded 
confidence  in  committee  action,  constantly  suspends  its  rules 
when  they  conflict  with  committee  recommendations.  During 
the  three  years  under  consideration  438  committee  reports 
were  accepted.  Of  these  78  involved  a  suspension  of  rules. 

3.  At  times,  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  full  power  to  act 
is  vested  in  the  committees.  They  are  given  unlimited  au¬ 
thority,  and  during  the  time  that  this  authority  is  delegated, 
the  committees  decide  important  matters  wholly  independent 
of  the  Board. 

On  June  ii,  1907,  the  rules  were  suspended  to  adopt  the 
following :  “  That  the  clause  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board 
that  awards  of  contracts  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  be  suspended  so  far  as  awards  may  be  made  by 
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the  Committee  on  Property  between  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  June  and  the  following  September,  and  that  the  Committee 
have  full  power  to  award  contracts  during  that  time  without 
further  action  of  the  Board.” 

This  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board  always  is  held 
between  the  June  and  September  meetings  and  was  held  in 
1907,  on  the  19th  of  July. 

On  July  14,  1908,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

”  That  the  Committee  on  Property  be  authorized  without 
further  action,  to  award  contracts  and  purchase  sites  between 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  July  and  September  next.” 

The  following  resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Accounts  was  adopted  January  8,  1907: 

“  That  all  bills  for  payment  due  on  contracts,  ground  rents 
and  pay  rolls  of  officers  and  employes  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Accounts 
with  power  to  act.” 

Power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Text 
Books  and  Supplies,  April  14,  1908: 

“To  award  the  contracts  for  mechanical  equipment  and 
laboratory  supplies,  etc.,  opened  on  April  2,  1908.” 

G.  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  in  effect  per¬ 
formed  not  as  is  commonly  supposed  by  the  Board  of  twenty- 
one  authorized  by  law,  hut  by  ten  hoards  of  five  or  seven  mem¬ 
bers  working  sometimes  under  the  general  direction  and  some¬ 
times  practically  independent  of  the  Central  Board.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  committee  independence  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  instances  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board, 
1906-1908 : 

Committee  on  Property,  after  stating  promotions  and  elec¬ 
tions  of  15  employes — “  Resolved  that  the  above-named  pro¬ 
motions  and  elections  be  confirmed  to  date  from  time  stated.” 

Committee  on  Text  Books  and  Supplies — “  Resolved  that 
the  awards  of  contracts,  as  enumerated  above,  be  approved.” 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Accounts — “  Resolved  that  war¬ 
rants  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  persons  named  in  Account 
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Book  No.  3- A,  pages  30  to  62,  inclusive,  aggregating 
$601,673.37.” 

The  Committee  on  Property  reports  the  following  awards 
of  contracts  (47  contract  awards  follow) — “  Resolved  that 
the  foregoing  awards  of  contracts  be  approved.” 

Committee  on  Normal  School  of  Qualification  of  Teachers : 

“  The  following  named  persons  have  been  elected  teachers 
in  the  school.”  (19  by  name.)  “The  election  of  teachers 
was  approved.” 

H.  The  educational  work  of  a  city  is  distorted  when  it  is 
being  carried  on  by  10  boards,  acting  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  independence.  A  scrutiny  of  the  expenditures  for 
various  analogous  purposes  will  establish  this  fact  and  show 
that  the  funds  are  not  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  branches  of  school  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elementary  schools  are  in 
dire  need  of  finances.  Three  thousand  children  are  in  rented 
buildings,  1,000  are  on  the  waiting  list,  15,000  on  half  time, 
and  the  teachers  are  struggling  with  an  average  per  class  of 
45  pupils. 

A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  funds  provided  for 
the  inadequate  elementary  schools,  and  the  higher  schools, 
which,  while  actually  very  poorly  provided  for,  are  compara¬ 
tively  well  off. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Pupils  per  teacher,  45. 

Expenditure  per  pupil,  $30. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Pupils  per  teacher,  25. 

Expenditure  per  pupil,  $125. 

Thus  the  elementary  schools,  with  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  per  teacher,  are  receiving  only  one-fourth  as  much 
money  per  pupil  as  the  high  schools.  This  in  spite  of  the 
notoriously  bad  condition  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  same  fact  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
1907  expenditures  for  supplies  per  pupil. 
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Elementary  schools,  $2.56. 

High  schools,  $25.37. 

A  high  school,  with  its  laboratories,  requires  a  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  per  pupil  than  an  elementary,  but  a  relation  of  10 
to  I  between  the  two  expenditures  is  unjustifiable. 

For  the  care  of  the  250  elementary  schools,  the  Board  pro¬ 
vides  one  committee.  For  the  care  of  the  seven  high  schools, 
the  Board  provides  three  committees.  The  disproportionate  re¬ 
sults  shown  above  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a  system 
of  committee  control.  Three  committees,  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  seven  schools,  can  do  their  work  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  one  committee,  struggling  to  provide  for  250 
schools.  The  high  schools  are  moderately  well  equipped. 
The  elementary  schools  are  infamously  neglected. 

I.  Conclusion — No  large  Board  can  transact  the  volume  of 
business  coming  before  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 
Only  small  bodies  deliberate,  and  only  by  deliberation  can 
business  be  efficiently  transacted.  The  Philadelphia  Board  ac¬ 
knowledges  these  facts  by  referring  its  business  to  committees 
of  five  and  seven  men  and  accepting  their  decisions  as  final. 
The  large  Board  of  Education,  as  a  business  body,  is  a  self- 
acknowledged  failure. 

II.  A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  WORK  OF  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  BOARDS 

An  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  a  large 
Board  may  readily  be  made  by  contrasting  the  proceedings  of 
small  and  large  boards. 

The  following  are  condensed  statements  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  boards  in  question.  They  were  made  from  the  official 
minutes  of  the  several  boards  and  show,  as  clearly  as  can  be 
shown  in  a  brief  space,  the  working  of  the  different  boards. 
The  most  notable  fact  in  these  contrasted  proceedings  is  that 
the  small  boards  hear  all  of  the  business  which  the  Board  is 
supposed  to  transact,  while  the  large  Board  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  its  committees. 
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A.  Albany  Board  (3  members) 

January  9,  1907 

1.  Seven  communications  acted  on 

2.  Report  of  Superintendent  heard  and  approved 

3.  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appropriation  requested  to 

work  out  a  new  salary  schedule 

March  3,  1907  (next  regular  meeting) 

1.  Three  bills  ordered  paid 

2.  Three  communications  acted  on 

3.  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply  instructed  to  secure 

printing  estimate 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent  heard  and  approved 

5.  Two  principals  and  a  high  school  instructor  ap¬ 

pointed 

B.  Rochester  Board  (5  members) 

January  25,  1907 

1. - Five  communications  acted  on 

2.  Recommendations  of  Superintendent  approved 

3.  Budget  disposed  of 

4.  Secretary  instructed  to  advertise  for  two  sets  of  es¬ 

timates. 

February  4,  1907  (next  regular  meeting) 

1.  One  communication  acted  on 

2.  Report  of  enrollment  and  attendance  ordered 

printed 

3.  Budget  disposed  of 

4.  Secretary  instructed  to  advertise  for  two  sets  of 

estimates 

5.  Salary  of  a  teacher  fixt 

C.  Boston  Board  (5  members) 

January  20,  1908 

1.  Twelve  communications  acted  on 

2.  Superintendent  reports  on  14  topics — acted  on 

3.  Schoolhouse  custodian  reports  on  5  matters — 

acted  on 

4.  Five  communications  referred  to  the  Superinten¬ 

dent  or  the  schoolhouse  custodian 

5.  Report  of  the  business  agent  heard  and  accepted 

6.  Five  miscellaneous  motions  past 
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February  3,  1908  (next  regular  meeting) 

1.  Five  communications  acted  on 

2.  Superintendent  reports  on  17  matters — acted  on 

3.  Schoolhoiise  custodian  reports  on  5  matters — acted 

on 

4.  Business  agent’s  report — acted  on 

I  5.  Seven  miscellaneous  motions  past 

D.  Philadelphia  Board  (21  members) 

January  8,  1907 

1.  Communications — four  referred  to  committee; 

four  acted  on 

2.  Reports  from  committees  on : 

;  (a)  Property 

(b)  Supplies  and  textbooks 

(c)  Normal  school  and  qualification  of  teachers 

(d)  By-laws  and  rules 

(e)  Elementary  schools 

(f)  By-laws  and  rules 

(g)  Finance  and  accounts 

(h)  Special  committee  on  finance 

i  These  seven  committee  reports,  which  contained  40 

separate  motions,  were  all  past  unanimously  and  in 

six  cases  without  debate.  To  approve  one  report,  the 

rules  were  suspended. 

3.  Three  miscellaneous  motions  were  past 

E.  From  these  contrasts  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
small  board  of  education  is  a  truly  deliberative  body,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  reports  of  educational  experts,  and  acting  upon  them; 
directing  school  policy,  and  intrusting  to  its  paid  agents  the 
detailed  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  exists  as  a  deliberate  body  only  in  theory.  In  reality 
it  approves  the  work  of  its  committees,  usually  without  de¬ 
liberation.  The  work  of  the  committees  is  painfully  detailed, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  committee  reports. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  (January  8,  1907)  will 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  detailed,  administrative  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  committees  under  the  large  board. 
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Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  recommends : 

1.  Appointment  of  25  teachers 

2.  Appointment  of  a  supervising  principal 

3.  Promotion  of  4  teachers 

4.  Appointment  of  a  principal 

5.  Establishment  of  a  new  class 

6.  Establishment  of  a  new  class 

7.  Authorization  of  three  new  classes 

8.  Dropping  of  one  class 

9.  Election  of  a  clerical  assistant 

10.  Election  of  three  attendance  officers 

11.  That  a  certain  salary  be  paid 

12.  Appointment  of  ten  telephone  operators 

13.  That  18  teachers  be  relieved  from  loss  of  salary 

under  Rule  XXX 

14.  That  Rule  XXVII  §  3  be  suspended  for  the  purpose 

of  confirming  the  Principal  of  a  grammar  school 

15.  That  a  new  salary  schedule  be  adopted  (schedule 

given  and  covering  13  pages  of  the  minutes) 

Ender  a  small  board,  the  above  detailed  work  is 
wholly  performed  by  paid  experts,  the  board  merely 
passing  judgment  upon  their  work.  Under  a  large 
board,  unpaid  amateurs  struggle  to  solve  the  intricate 
problems  of  educational  detail  and  the  board  approves 
the  result  of  their  efforts. 

F.  These  summaries  of  typical  business  meetings  of  the 
boards  in  question  show  that  with  a  small  board  of  education, 
in  the  absence  of  committees,  all  business  comes  before  the 
board  directly.  The  detailed  business  is  presented  by  experts 
and  is  received  or  rejected  by  the  board.  The  board  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  director  of  educational  policy. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Board  transacts  little  business.  It  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  purpose  of  approving  committee  reports.  The 
detail  work  that  is  performed  in  other  cities  by  paid  ex¬ 
perts  is  largely  performed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  committees, 
so  that,  instead  of  securing  high  class  professional  service, 
Philadelphia  is  receiving  low  class  amateur  service. 

Scott  Nearing 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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REMARKS,  MATURED  AND  OTHERWISE,  ON 
OUR  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Our  present  system  of  education  endeavors  to  follow  a 
single,  unbroken,  straight  line  from  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  university.  It 
is  an  ideal  line  and  an  impractical  line.  It  is  ideal  because  it 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  democratic  idea  in  education.  It  is 
impractical  because  it  makes  this  attempt  in  a  most  undemo¬ 
cratic  manner.  Democracy  no  longer  asserts  that  all  men  are 
equal;  it  asserts  merely  that  the  opportunities  of  all  men 
should  be  equal  to  their  abilities.  Our  present  educational 
system  is  based  on  the  false  notion  that  all  have  the  same 
ability  and  that  the  opportunity  to  develop  this  ability  should 
be  offered  to  all.  The  result  is  not  equal  opportunity,  but  un¬ 
equal  opportunity.  The  opportunity  the  system  offers  is  that 
of  scholastic  training,  and  since  the  great  majority  of  our 
young  people  has  not  the  ability  to  progress  along  this  line,  it 
deprives  this  majority  of  its  rights.  The  present  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  system,  from  elementary  school  to  uni¬ 
versity  professional  school,  is  not  without  its  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons. 

Until  recent  years  our  colleges  laid  the  course  and  set  the 
pace  in  educational  affairs.  More  recently  our  newly  fledged 
universities  have  undertaken  to  be  the  arbiters  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  Secondary  schools  submitted  humbly  to  this 
dictation  on  the  part  of  their  scholastic  superiors,  and  the 
elementary  schools  trailed  along  after  their  superiors.  The 
consequences  are  fairly  well  known.  The  one  overshadow¬ 
ing  consequence  is  a  scholastic  system  of  education.  Here 
are  some  of  its  practical  results : 

Hardly  50  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  first 
elementary  grade  complete  their  course. 
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Less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  first 
year  of  our  high  schools  continue  to  graduation.  * 

Over  40  per  cent,  of  our  college  freshmen  “  drop  ”  before 
their  senior  year. 

Our  system  of  professional  education  is  no  system  at  ally 
except  in  a  single  branch,  that  of  the  training  for  scholastic 
positions.  In  this  one  respect  the  ideal  straight  line  is  un¬ 
broken,  and  since  it  represents  the  dominant  idea  in  our  whole 
system,  this  idea  has  produced  the  geometrical  paradox  of 
making  a  straight  line  equal  a  circle.  Scholastic  training  from 
tjie  elementary  grades  thru  to  college  and  university,  may  be 
very  well  for  the  future  teacher,  but  whom  is  the  teacher  to 
teach?  Evidently,  according  to  our  present  system,  in  the 
last  analysis,  only  future  teachers.  The  despised  “  commecial 
school  ”  became  a  necessity.  The  professional  schools,  willing 
to  admit  the  applicant  without  sufificient  preparation,  became 
necessities.  Colleges  with  university  affiliations,  or  our  col¬ 
legiate-universities,  began  to  protest,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
their  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  divinity,  etc. ;  some  requiring  the  equivalent  of  a 
secondary  training,  some  of  a  two-years’  college  course,  some 
of  a  three  years’  college  course,  some  of  the  full  college  course. 
In  consequence  our  professional  degrees  represent  absolutely 
different  standards.  Moreover,  scientific  or  technical  schools 
became  a  necessity,  as  adjuncts  to  our  colleges  or  as  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions,  and  since  young  men  entered  these  with¬ 
out  a  college  training  of  any  kind,  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  couple  the  task  of  “  liberal  ”  training  with  that  of 
technical  training. 

These  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  “  system.”  It 
would  be  a  merry  spectacle,  this  upward  pull  of  theoretical 
scholasticism  and  this  downward  pull  of  practical  education, 
were  it  not  for  the  harm  done  to  true  education.  And  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  life 
of  this  nation.  To  the  writer  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  reme¬ 
dies  thus  far  proposed  touch  merely  the  method  and  not  the 
principle  of  the  system.  Any  remedy,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  truly  democratic  in  principle,  and  however  blandly  we  may 
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talk  of  our  “  democratic  ”  system  of  education,  particularly  in 
our  public  schools,  it  is  in  effect  a  system  of  scholastic  aris¬ 
tocracy.  If  it  were  an  aristocracy  of  scholarship,  no  one  could 
object;  for  scholarship  is  more  than  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  it  is  more  than  theoretical  learning.  But  a  scholastic  stan¬ 
dard  is  always  a  single  standard  for  all,  and  for  that  reason, 
tho  possibly  a  help  to  the  few,  a  distinct  detriment  to  the 
many.  For  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  single  line  of 
progress  for  all. 

The  suggestion  for  a  remedy  which  this  paper  offers 
frankly  discards  the  scholastic  standard  and  the  straight  line 
idea.  It  disregards  as  frankly  the  sanctity  of  the  A.B.  degree 
on  its  present  valuation.  This  degree  is  no  longer,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  a  final  degree.  It  is  fast  becoming,  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready,  a  secondary  degree,  and  to  continue  to  value  it  as 
tho  it  were  a  final  degree  seems  the  height  of  folly  when 
this  valuation  stands  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  age  at 
which  the  normal  student  of  today  may  expect  to  obtain  the 
A.B.  degree  is  twenty-two.  It  stands  for  a  scholarly  attain¬ 
ment  far  beyond  the  demands  which  the  same  degree  made  on 
our  parents.  It  requires  a  scholastic  ability  which  is  expected 
only  of  the  university  scholar  in  all  other  countries.  We 
recognize  this  fact  tacitly  when  we  allow  advanced  college 
courses  to  count  toward  university  degrees,  or  when  we  al¬ 
low  professional  courses  in  our  universities  to  count  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  It  represents  an 
ideal  which  is  distinctly  not  the  ideal  of  the  American  college 
of  the  past,  for  its  attainment  rests  for  one-half,  at  least,  on 
scholastic  training,  which  is  not  necessarily  “  liberal  ”  train¬ 
ing.  And  lastly,  it  has  “  siamesed  ”  college  and  university 
after  the  fashion  in  which  secondary  school  and  college  were 
once  “  siamesed  ”  and  against  which  fashion  we  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university  have  strenuously  protested. 

The  suggested  remedy  is  offered  in  the  form  of  a  diagram, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  diagram  of  the  present  system.  It  is 
offered  without  further  argument,  but  in  the  hope  of  stimu¬ 
lating  argument. 


I 
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Diagram  of  the  Present  Educational  System 


(Showing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  and  graduation  from  its 

various  grades) 


Year  of  grade 


Degrees 


Grammar 


Average  Age  lO  11  12  13  m  1 


Higlu  School 


3  4 


College 


5  1|g  Ij?  li^  p  ^0  2;1  ^3  2,4  25 


Independent  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine]  1  2 

granting  degrees:  LL.  B.;  M.  D.;  etc.  1 


1 


Grad.  School 


University  Professional  Schools,  granting 
degrees:  LL.  B.;  M.  D.;  etc. 


Technologies,  Scientific  Schools,^  granting 
degrees:  S.B.;  and  various  Technical  degrees 


Teachers  Training  Schools  (no  degrees) 


B. 


A. 


M. 


Ph 
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Diagram  of  a  Possible  New  System 

(Indicating  how  grades  may  overlap,  time  be  saved,  and  the  university 
degrees  be  standardized) 


Average  Age  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
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N.  B.  Years  IV  and  V  of  Grammar  School  devoted  mainly  to  industrial 
training;  years  IV  and  V  of  High  School  devoted  mainly  to  manual,  com¬ 
mercial  training,  etc. 
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The  suggestion  contained  in  the  foregoing  diagram  puts 
the  burden  of  the  change  on  the  colleges,  where  it  really  be¬ 
longs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  present  situation.  The  change  implies  the  lowering 
of  the  college  entrance  requirements  to  a  point  where  these 
requirements  can  be  met  by  well-equipped  high  schools  in  three 
years,  and  the  confining  of  these  requirements  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  all  high  school  graduates  should  study,  viz :  Eng¬ 
lish,  one  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra  and  plane 
geometry,  history,  and  one  science.  The  requirements  in 
these  subjects  should  be  of  a  character  to  leave  sufficient  time 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  high  school  course  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  other  studies.  Scholars  who  prove  their  aptitude  in 
these  scholastic  studies  in  the  first  three  years  would  transfer 
to  the  colleges,  leaving  the  high  schools  free  to  devote  the 
next  two  years  to  the  training  of  their  students  for  life.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  plan  provides  for  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  grammar  school  course,  permitting  the  transfer  to  the 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  present  seventh  grade  of  the 
elementary  system  (if  not  earlier).  The  net  result  will  be 
a  saving  of  two  years  for  all  students  who  obtain  the  A.B. 
degree,  tho  this  degree  will  not  have  the  same  scholastic 
value  as  at  present.  Our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  be  left  free  to  work  out  their  special  problems;  our  tech¬ 
nical  schools  will  become  true  technical  schools;  our  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  can  be  more  readily  standardized;  and  the 
teachers  in  our  public  school  system  will  secure  the  required 
liberal  training  before  they  take  up  their  special  course,  in¬ 
stead  of  after,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  now. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  scholarly  results,  the  writer  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  keep  our  students  too  long  in  the  leading  strings 
of  college  methods  and  that  the  effort  to  remedy  this  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  colleges  methods  of  instruction  which  do 
not  belong  there.  The  American  student  is  certainly  not  the 
inferior  of  his  European  colleague  in  natural  gifts  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  if  Germany,  the  land  of  scholars,  can  send  its  young 
men  into  the  university  at  the  average  age  of  twenty  we 
can  do  likewise.  Long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
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German  system  has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  eminence 
which  that  country  has  attained  in  scholarship  is  due,  in  a 
very  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  its  young  men  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  fields  of  research  before  the  inquisitive 
instinct  has  been  dulled  and  at  an  age  when  it  is  peculiarly 
active. 

John  Firman  Coar 

Adelpiii  College 


VI 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Every  teacher  ought  to  have  some  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  subject  he  teaches  to  the  whole  educational  aim  and 
process.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  college  teacher  at  a 
time,  like  the  present,  when  momentous  changes  in  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  viewpoints  are  insistently  demanding  that  the  col¬ 
lege  justify  its  existence.  It  is  impossible,  needless  to  say,  for 
a  college  teacher  to  reach  even  a  tentative  theory  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  function  of  his  subject  without  first  discovering  what 
he  thinks  the  function  of  college  education  as  a  whole  is,  or 
is  to  be,  in  view  of  the  spirit  and  changing  needs  of  the  time. 
Any  adequate  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  social  sciences — 
economics,  sociology,  political  science,  history,  psychology, 
and  ethics — must  therefore  be  prefaced  by  some  tentative  in¬ 
quiry,  however  brief,  as  to  what  the  twentieth  century  college 
in  America  should  primarily  aim  to  do. 

Educational  orators  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  function  of  the  college  is  to  build  character.  Now 
this  is  neither  a  sufficient  definition  of  college  function  nor 
a  very  significant  one.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  mere  quarrel 
with  language  to  say  that  character  is  an  organic  personality, 
which  grows,  and  not  an  edifice  that  can  be  erected  brick  by 
brick  and  board  by  board  by  any  sort  of  educational  masonry 
or  carpentry  yet  devised.  It  is  much  to  the  point,  however, 
to  suggest  that  the  term  character  has  been  so  terribly  over¬ 
driven,  by  amateur  and  professional  educators  alike,  that  in 
its  jaded  indefiniteness  it  has  ceased  to  retain  any  quick,  con¬ 
crete  meaning  to  the  man  who  demands  for  his  educational 
aim  an  actual  goal  and  not  a  fanciful  pot  of  gold  on  the  end 
of  an  academic  rainbow.  Perhaps  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  find  another  shibboleth  which,  in  its  turn  can  be  worked 
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overtime.  Certainly  “  character  ” — mere  general,  abstract 
character — as  it  is  so  often  ladled  out  to  us  by  pedagogical 
purveyors,  and  sometimes  by  religious  idealists,  is  not  of  high 
utility.  For  the  most  part  it  connotes,  apparently  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  and  almost  surely  in  that  of  the  average  au¬ 
dience,  simply  “  goodness.”  The  great  query  put  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  today  is  not  “Are  you  good?”  but  “What  are  you 
good  for  ?  ”  Between  being  good  in  the  old  characteristic 
sense  and  being  good  for  something  there  is  all  the  abyss  that 
is  conventionally  supposed  to  lie  between  theory  and  practise. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  “  goodness  ”  nor  “  character  ”  will 
serve  the  great  social  needs  of  the  twentieth  century  unless 
exprest  and  realized  as  efficiency.  This  is  the  term  our 
chapel  talks  and  commencement  addresses  should  substitute, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  for  the  threadbare  old  phrases.  And 
the  efficiency  upon  which  we  must  lay  the  stress  is  not  merely 
the  ability  of  tlie  individual  to  compass  his  own  selfish  ends 
economically,  but  above  all  his  ability  and  willingness  to  con¬ 
tribute  real  service  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
and  country.  A  “  character  ”  which  fails  to  register  itself  in 
efficient  action  may  be  ever  so  good  in  the  popular  sense  and 
yet  fail  miserably  in  those  most  essential  requisites  of  modern 
men  and  women — vocational  and  social  efficiency — the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  accomplish  valuable  social  results  economically. 

A  machine  can  be  constructed  which  will  show  high  effi¬ 
ciency  from  the  very  start — at  least  from  the  time  that,  like 
Kipling’s  ship,  it  finds  itself.  With  a  human  being  it  is  other¬ 
wise.  He  needs  more  adjustment.  Experience  and  efficiency 
go  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  point  where  chloroform  or  a  Car¬ 
negie  pension  is  prescribed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  t’le 
college  will  never  be  expected  to  develop  a  full-fledged  voca¬ 
tional  or  social  efficiency  in  the  student  by  the  time  his  com¬ 
mencement  day  rolls  around.  The  business  of  the  college  is 
now,  as  in  reality  it  always  has  been,  to  develop  potential  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  does  not  mean  efficiency  in  general  or  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  That  would  be  little  better  than  the  old  character- 
formula.  Outside  a  few  exceptionally  versatile  minds,  such  a 
thing  as  general,  unspecialized  efficiency  does  not  exist.  Xor 
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does  it  mean  “  pure  culture.”  Whether  we  have  in  mind  vo¬ 
cational  or  social  needs,  the  efficiency  demanded  today  is  in 
large  measure  specialized  aptitude  and  capacity.  Where  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  and  specialization  of  calling  have  so  ramified 
into  all  walks  of  life  as  they  have,  this  demand  for  highly 
concentrated  efficiency  is  sure  to  increase.  And  it  is  sure  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  industrial  field.  As  soon  as  we  succeed 
in  escaping  the  ethics  of  a  doctrinaire  individualism  into  a 
well-formulated  social  ethics  this  demand  for  definite  ca¬ 
pacity  to  do  something  and  do  it  well  will  become  universal. 
It  is  in  some  ways  pitiful  to  see  the  number  of  college  students 
who  stand  ready  for  that  vague  thing  they  have  heard  of  as 
“  social  service,”  but  of  which  they  possess  very  inadequate 
notions  and  for  which  they  have  no  training.  Social  service 
to  them  usually  connotes  friendly  visiting  and  religious  mis¬ 
sion  work.  Only  here  and  there  does  the  idea  sink  in  that 
service  is  a  very  broad  and  deep  conception,  and  that  the  root 
of  it  is  after  all  in  vocation.  If  then,  defining  “  vocational 
efficiency  ”  broadly,  we  dare  say  it  is  the  distant  end  toward 
which  the  college  should  direct  its  best  efforts,  we  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  being  hauled  ruthlessly  into  the 
helter-skelter  stampede  for  industrial  education,  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance. 

To  say  that  the  business  of  the  college  is  to  develop  poten¬ 
tial  efficiency  is  far  from  a  demand  that  the  college  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  group  of  administratively  related  technical 
schools  or  courses.  A  perception  of  the  inadequacy,  if  not  the 
downright  erroneousness,  of  the  old  formal  discipline  and 
character-building  ideas  does  not  commit  us  to  the  logical 
necessity  of  eliminating  from  our  college  aims  that  of  afford¬ 
ing  a  general  educational  basis  for  later  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  instruction;  nor  does  it  mean  that  we  shall  stand  ready 
in  cap  and  gown  to  confer  a  bachelorship  in  the  arts  upon 
any  one  who  happens  to  have  completed  a  certain  number  of 
years’  study  in  professional  courses,  irrespective  of  his  general 
preparation  for  such  specialization  or  for  the  responsibilities 
of  social  citizenship. 

The  time  is  undoubtedly  past  when  the  college,  or  below  it 
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the  secondary  schools,  can  suffer  the  illusion  that  any  pre¬ 
scribed  course  in  formal  discipline  can  prepare  an  individual 
alike  for  the  pulpit  or  the  shop,  but  vve  can  not  afford  in  the 
reaction  to  fall  into  the  equally  erroneous  doctrine  that  all 
subjects  are  of  approximately  equal  educational  value  “  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  personality  of  the  teacher  be  right,”  and  there¬ 
fore  that  “  everything  depends  on  the  teaching  process.”  It 
is  not  logical  to  assume  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ideal 
teachers,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  average  teacher 
will  have  such  control  over  his  teaching  processes  that  they 
will  be  for  him  an  alchemy  wherewith  he  can  bring  clear  wine 
out  of  sawdust.  The  most  he  can  hope  for  from  wooden 
material  is  wood  alcohol — a  very  commercial  product.  Cer¬ 
tain  subjects  are  not  for  the  college,  however  attractive  they 
may  be  to  the  young  directors  of  schools  of  commerce  af¬ 
filiated  therewith.  Courses  in  factory  management,  in  de¬ 
tailed  railroad  finance,  in  card  catalog  office  systems,  etc., 
are  probably  necessary  to  commercial  efficiency,  and  they  may, 
for  aught  the  writer  knows,  be  taught  with  an  element  of 
”  culture  ”  in  them,  but  there  are  nevertheless  valid  reasons 
for  thinking  them  out  of  place  in  a  college  curriculum.  The 
theory  that  all  subjects  are  of  the  same  educative  value  “  if 
taught  as  they  should  be,”  and  that  the  college  curriculum 
should  therefore  be  thrown  open  to  all  sorts  of  vocational  and 
professional  courses,  fails  in  two  essential  respects.  In  the 
first  place  it  fails  in  perception  of  the  value  of  foundational 
courses;  and  secondly,  in  its  worship  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  and  of  his  teaching  processes,  it  loses  sight  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  subject-matter — of  the  diverse  value  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  different  subjects  for  different  educational  ends.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  college  were  to  train  in  a  narrow,  highly 
specialized,  professional  efficiency — as  most  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  do,  for  example — then  we  should  throw  the  doors 
wide  open  to  technical  courses.  But  the  college  has  another 
duty.  We  must  not  let  any  enthusiast  lightly  relieve  us  of  the 
conviction  that  vocational  efficiency,  and  especially  that  larger 
efficiency  which  looks  to  the  bearing  of  vocational  activity  on 
the  welfare  of  society,  can  not  be  developed  without  a  broad 
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and  solid  foundation,  any  more  than  a  great  telescope  can  be 
erected  on  a  sand  heap  and  be  expected  to  behave  properly. 
The  business  of  the  college  is  to  provide  the  foundations  of 
efficiency  and  not  to  attempt  to  extend  its  operations  into  the 
superstructure  of  distinctly  vocational  technique.  This  is  what 
is  meant  in  saying  that  the  function  of  the  college  is  to  de¬ 
velop  potential  efficiency. 

To  attempt  to  ascertain  the  part  any  group  of  subjects, 
such  as  the  social  sciences,  has  to  play  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  college  function,  what  their  place  in  the  college  world 
should  consequently  be,  and  what  should  be  the  specific  aim 
or  aims  of  their  teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  an 
outline  classification  of  the  main  subjects  or  subject-groups, 
chiefly  in  the  college,  but  with  some  reference  to  the  secondary 
and  primary  schools  below  it  and  to  the  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  after  it.  The  classification  here  proposed 
lays  no  claim  to  completeness,  originality,  or  finality.  It  is 
constructed  simply  for  the  needs  of  this  discussion.  If  it 
serves  to  orientate  us  somewhat  with  regard  to  the  place  and 
\  alue  of  the  social  subjects,  that  is  all  we  ask  of  it. 

For  onr  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  a  double  classifi¬ 
cation.  On  the  one  hand,  studies  may  be  classified  into  three 
large  “  groups,”  based  upon  the  definiteness  or  closeness  of 
their  relation  to  vocation,  as  follows; 

1.  General  foundational  subjects 

2.  Quasi-vocational  studies 

3.  Vocational  courses. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  “  series,” 
with  reference  to  their  primary  educational  function  in  each 
group,  as  follows : 

A.  Symbolical  studies 

B.  Cultural  studies  or  “  brain-stretchers  ” 

C.  Environmental,  or  orientating,  studies. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  relations  these  coor¬ 
dinate  classifications  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  position  of 
the  social  subjects  in  the  general  scheme. 
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The  object  of  dividing  subjects  into  general  foundational, 
quasi-vocational,  and  vocational  groups  is  obvious.  Voca¬ 
tional  courses,  if  admitted  to  the  college  curriculum  under  any 
circumstances,  should  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  occupy  but  a 
small  part  of  the  student’s  time,  and  that  practically  only  in 
the  senior  year.  Two  good  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
conviction.  In  the  first  place  the  colleges  as  a  rule  have 
neither  the  teaching  force  nor  the  library  and  laboratory  fa¬ 
cilities  for  specific  and  detailed  vocational  courses;  secondly, 
the  introduction  of  such  courses  to  any  great  extent  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  build  the  superstructure  of  vocational  training 
before  the  foundations  have  been  laid ;  the  more  such 
courses  are  admitted  to  the  curriculum  the  less  room 
remains  for  those  prime  essentials,  courses  which  lay 
the  foundations  both  for  vocation  and  for  that  larger 
efficiency  which  may  be  called  social  citizenship.  The 
quasi-vocational  group,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  given  a 
large  place  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  college.  If  this  be 
done  it  virtually  means  the  establishment  of  the  group  system 
in  some  form,  either  upon  a  compulsory  basis,  or  upon  the 
basis  of  an  intelligent,  not  merely  perfunctory,  advisory  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  students  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  will 
begin  to  give  thought  to  the  choice  of  a  calling  and  to  laying 
the  foundation  most  suitable  to  the  calling  chosen.  All  the 
work  below  the  junior  year,  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  under  a  wise  outlook,  should  consist 
of  general  foundational  studies.  In  short  the  college  must 
seek  to  perform  its  chief  function  by  means  of  studies  in  the 
general  foundational  group  primarily,  secondarily  by  those  of 
the  quasi-vocational  group. 

The  serial  grouping  aims  merely  to  bring  out  the  main  edu¬ 
cative  value  of  the  various  subjects.  The  environmental 
studies  are  those  the  chief  function  of  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
to  put  the  student  consciously  en  rapport  with  the  physical, 
vital,  and  social  world  he  is  to  live  in.  The  cultural  studies 
and  brain-stretchers  are  the  subjects  about  which  the  educated 
man  has  traditionally  been  supposed  to  know  something,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  value  in  mental  “  dis- 
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cipline.”  The  symbolical  subjects  are  those  which  give  access 
to  ideas  and  means  of  expressing  them.  The  basis  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  three  series  is  less  distinct  than  that 
between  the  three  groups.  The  serial  division  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  symbolical  studies  may  not  have  some  secon¬ 
dary  value  as  environmental  studies,  or  that  both  symbolical 
and  environmental  studies  may  not  be,  in  their  respective  ways, 
brain-stretchers,  or  again  that  the  environmental  studies* have 
no  “  cultural  ”  value.  The  outlines  of  Series  A  and  (to  a 
lesser  extent)  that  of  B  are  purposely  left  incomplete  and  in¬ 
definite.  We  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools  to  symbolical  studies.  Symbolical  studies  belong 
mainly  to  the  pre-college  stage,  but  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn. 
Modern  language  and  mathematics  will  of  course  be  pursued 
in  the  college  and  later,  for  both  disciplinary  and  vocational, 
or  quasi-vocational,  ends. 

A  distinction,  tho  not  a  sharp  one,  should  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  cultural  studies  and  brain-stretchers.  The  subjects  dig¬ 
nified  as  “  cultural  ”  change  with  the  changing  ideals  of  what 
a  liberally  educated  person  should  have  studied.  As  a  dis¬ 
tinct  group  in  the  educational  world,  at  least  outside  the  polite 
atmosphere  of  young  ladies’  seminaries,  they  are  destined  to 
vanish.  As  the  field  of  knowledge  widens  more  and  more, 
and  the  ideal  of  social  efficiency  displaces  that  of  polite  in¬ 
dividual  attainment,  no  one  group  of  subjects  can  arro¬ 
gate  to  itself  the  claim  of  sole  possession  of  the  liberaliz¬ 
ing  function.  The  purely  cultural  subjects  are  the  luxuries  of 
education,  and  should  therefore  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  scale 
of  educational  values.  If  time  and  means  must  be  economized, 
the  cultural  studies  must  yield  place  to  the  more  utilitarian 
foundational  and  quasi-vocational  subjects.  In  the  long  run 
we  shall  find,  however,  that  in  emphasizing  social  utility  as 
our  educational  aim  we  shall  have  gained  a  deeper  and  more 
ethical  culture  for  the  individual. 

The  disciplinary  studies,  or  brain-stretchers,  have  been,  in 
the  past,  simply  the  cultural  studies  viewed  with  reference  to 
mental  mechanics.  Disregarding  questions  of  conventional 
culture,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  college  curriculum  has 
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room  for  courses  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  “  brain-stretch¬ 
ing.”  The  fact  that  many  so-called  disciplinary  studies  have 
a  large  orientating  power,  and  can  be  taught  in  a  way  to  have 
still  more,  will  save  a  place  for  them;  but  a  subject  to  retain 
a  place  must  have  this  orientating  value  to  a  very  appreciable 
degree.  Our  world  contains  too  many  things,  throws  about 
us  too  many  relations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential,  to 
allow  us  to  spend  much  time  on  brain-stretching  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  the  reality  of  which  is  hypothetical  or  at  least  open  to 
question.  Philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and  science  study 
for  training  in  scientific  method,  will  undoubtedly  retain  a 
place,  primarily  because  of  their  disciplinary  powers;  but  had 
they  not  also  a  considerable  orientating  value  they  would  have 
to  take  rank  with  the  educational  luxuries. 

The  environmental  studies  hold  the  strategic  position  in  the 
coming  education.  The  best  mind  will  be  relatively  inefficient 
if  it  is  not  stocked  with  abundant  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject-matter  of  environment,  with  which  it  has  to 
work.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-emphasize  this  fact.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  best  way  to  stretch  a  mind  is  to  put  something  into 
it.  This  is  just  where  the  old  formal  discipline  theory  and  the 
tenacious  adherence  to  classics  are  anomalous  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  needs  and  aims  of  modern  education.  Both 
the  liberal  culture  idea  and  that  of  formal  discipline  could 
better  subserve  the  needs  of  a  time  when  education  was  avow¬ 
edly  the  special  privilege  of  the  few.  Today,  when  we  ought 
to  hope  to  make  it  democratically  universal,  they  are  out  of 
joint  with  the  times.  Ideas  of  “  culture  ”  and  “  discipline  ” 
were  at  home  in  a  highly  individualistic,  aristocratic,  and  less 
complex  society  than  we  have  today.  They  were  fitted  to  the 
then  existing  spirit  of  education,  and  the  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  for  education  then  was  either  frankly  and  avowedly  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  non-utilitarian — the  badge  of  an  adventitious  lei* 
sure  class — or  it  had  an  out-and-out  vocational  aim,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  boys  (never  girls)  for  the  polite  professions.  Men 
who  went  to  college  were  either  men  of  wealth  who  wanted 
to  know  “  what  an  educated  man  should  know,”  or  they  were 
boys  destined  for  the  ministry,  for  the  bar,  for  medicine,  or 
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for  teaching.  These  callings  constituted  a  sort  of  vocational 
aristocracy.  A  college  education  consequently  lifted  a  man 
above  his  fellows  in  social  esteem,  as  the  possessor  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  something  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  who  had  stayed  at  home  to  pay  his  way  thru 
college.  The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  long  process  of  edu¬ 
cational  evolution  which  has  in  part  rescued  us  from  this  aris- 
tocracy-of-learning  idea.  The  growth  of  the  public  high 
schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  universities  needs  only  to  be  called 
to  mind.  But  in  much  of  our  education,  from  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  to  the  last  year  of  the  college,  about  all 
we  have  done,  until  recently,  was  to  substitute  a  pseudo-demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  for  the  old  aristocratic  practise.  Educational  au¬ 
thorities  virtually  said,  “  Here  is  the  ideal  sort  of  education 
for  every-one;  if  you  can’t  afford  it,  or  if  you  think  it  doesn’t 
meet  your  particular  needs,  that  is  your  lookout,  not  ours.” 
The  striking  exception  to  this  attitude  came  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  technical  schools  in  the  state  universities,  of  state 
normal  schools,  and  in  the  differentiation  and  enrichment  of 
city  high  school  curriculums.  The  persistence  of  the  old  aris¬ 
tocratic  notions  has  been  illustrated  in  the  doggedly  dictatorial 
attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  high  schools  with  regard  to 
college  entrance  requirements.  In  protest  against  this  pseudo- 
democratic  idealism  has  come  the  decline  of  the  percentage 
of  men  in  colleges,  of  boys  in  high  schools,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  demand  for  the  “  useful  ”  and  “  practical  ”  in  edu¬ 
cation.  In  crude  reaction  to  it,  also,  came  earlier  the  elective 
system,  based  on  the  monumental  faith  that  a  cub  freshman 
or  a  raw  sophomore,  inspired  or  irritated,  as  the  case  might 
be,  by  the  perfunctory  remarks  of  a  so-called  “  adviser,”  could 
and  would  select  the  courses  that  would  give  him  the  best 
foundation  for  future  needs.  The  elective  system  was  only 
a  half  step,  but  it  did  open  the  way  for  changes  that  are  yet 
to  come.  Despite  advances  made,  however,  and  despite  the 
warning  movements  now  so  apparent,  the  old  aristocratic  ideal 
is  still  hanging  to  our  skirts.  It  is  time  to  shake  it  off,  and 
to  make  the  college  more  nearly  answer  the  needs  of  democ¬ 
racy,  industrial,  political,  and  social.  Real  educational  democ- 
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racy,  as  well  as  an  aim  at  real  educational  efficiency,  will  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  youth  is  short,  and  that  time 
and  means  spent  in  getting  an  education  must  be  economized 
by  nearly  every  individual.  Instead  of  providing  a  so-called 
ideal  culture  for  the  few,  it  will  more  and  more  seek  to  give 
an  adequate  foundation  for  the  vocational  and  civic  efficiency 
of  the  many. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  newer  purpose,  the  college,  in  order 
to  give  the  student  a  needed  acquaintance  with  his  future 
natural  and  social  environment,  will  have  to  make  more  and 
more  use  of  the  studies  classed  as  environmental.  Not  only 
is  the  student  going  to  be  turned  out  into  a  general  social 
and  economic  environment,  but  whatever  vocation  he  goes 
into  will  have  its  own  specific  surroundings,  natural,  economic, 
and  social,  with  which  it  is  desirable  he  should  have  some 
preliminary  acquaintance.  Moreover,  what  he  does  in  that 
vocation,  especially  if  he  assumes  that  leadership  which  col¬ 
lege  men  are  always  being  told  is  theirs — apparently  by  a  sort 
of  divine  right — will  affect  the  welfare  of  people  in  other  en¬ 
vironments,  often  quite  different  from  his  own.  Whether  the 
effect  is  good  or  bad  will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  quality 
of  his  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  that  other  environ¬ 
ment.  A  recognition  of  the  factor  of  special  vocational  en¬ 
vironment  really  underlies  the  present  movement  toward  vo¬ 
cational  and  industrial  training.  We  must  recognize,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  of  a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  environ¬ 
ment  than  seems  to  come  within  the  ken  of  many  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  education  enthusiasts.  It  is  precisely  because  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  for  industrial  education  contains  not  only 
promise  of  great  gains,  but  possibilities  of  great  mistakes,  that 
every  college  teacher  should  ask  what  the  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege  really  is  and  what  his  subject  has  to  contribute  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  function. 

We  have  to  remember  that  our  environment  is  above  all 
human,  social,  in  character,  as  well  as  material  and  natural. 
And  this  human  element  in  our  surroundings  is  just  the  most 
ticklish  part  of  our  world,  just  the  part  that  means  most  to 
us  in  every  way,  and  consequently  the  part  to  which  we 
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should  devote  our  most  ceaseless  study.  We  may  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  purely  utilitarian,  egoistic  viewpoint,  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  welfare,  but  in  any  case  we  must  admit 
that  functional  efficiency  will  vary  not  only  with  brain-stretch¬ 
ing  but  with  brain-stocking.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  education 
as  the  cramming  of  facts  into  the  student ;  it  is  equally  easy  to 
fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  assuming  that  “  education  is 
training  the  student  to  think  ”  irrespective  of  what  he  thinks 
about  or  with.  Both  labor  and  capital  are  necessary  to  the 
emergence  of  an  economic  product.  Just  so,  both  a  mental 
process  and  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter  are  necessary  to 
the  emergence  of  a  mental  product.  This  subject-matter,  in 
most  cases,  is  constituted  by  the  individual’s  vocational  and 
social  environment — the  environment  in  which  all  his  men¬ 
tal  processes  have  to  functionize. 

We  may  summarize  our  thought  thus  far  as  follows : 

1.  The  function  of  the  college  is  to  develop  potential  effi¬ 
ciency. 

2.  Efficiency  is  both  vocational  and  social  in  character. 

3.  Neither  sort  of  efficiency  can  be  developed  without 
brain-stocking  as  well  as  brain-stretching. 

4.  The  brain  must  be  stocked  above  all  with  a  large  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  environment. 

5.  To  furnish  this  understanding  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  environmental  or  orientating  subjects;  secondarily, 
these  subjects  are  very  effective  brain-stretchers. 
Environment  is  either  physical  or  vital.  Vital  environment 

again  is  either  biological  or  social.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  give  us  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  biological  part  of  our  surroundings.  Somewhere, 
either  partly  in  the  high  school  and  partly  in  the  college,  or 
wholly  in  the  college,  the  student  should  have  an  elementary 
course  in  each  of  the  sciences  noted  in  the  general  founda¬ 
tional  group.  Each  of  them  must  almost  of  necessity  have  an 
element  that  is  fundamentally  and  broadly  cultural  in  the  best 
sense.  While  there  are  many  vocations  that  can  worry  along 
without  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  say,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  student  who  has  acquired  the  interests  which  that  science 
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can  give  will  be  a  more  broadly  efficient  worker  than  the 
student  who  has  not  acquired  these  interests.  Every  student 
should  have  not  only  a  course  in  laboratory  science,  but  above 
all  a  course  in  the  history  and  present  status  of  theories  of 
organic  evolution.  Indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  such  a 
course  could  not  with  equal  propriety  be  classed  among  the 
social  sciences  as  among  the  natural  sciences.  Modern 
thought  and  literature  are  so  permeated  by  “  evolution  ”  that 
it  is  part  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  practically  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  At  the  same  time  comparatively  few  persons,  even 
among  the  educated,  know  what  evolution  is,  or  how  intricate 
and  unsettled  the  questions  of  its  method.  Moreover,  false 
and  jump-out-of-the-box  conceptions  of  evolution  are  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  error  in  popular,  and  in  not  a  little  supposedly 
scientific,  reasoning  upon  social  matters. 

Beyond  the  general  foundational  stage  the  individual  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  assume  very  definite  quasi-vocational  and  voca¬ 
tional  significance.  They  will  be  elected  by  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  as  the  needs  of  his  future  vocation,  and  the  demands  the 
general  foundational  subjects  must  make  upon  his  time,  dic¬ 
tate. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college,  it  is 
clear  that  the  importance  of  the  social  sciences  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  Just  to  the  extent  that 
knowledge  of  society  with  its  great  backgrounds  of  anthro¬ 
pological  and  ethnological  origins,  and  of  history,  and  with 
all  its  psychological,  moral,  legal,  and  economic  forces  and 
complex  interactions,  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  functionizing 
of  the  individual  in  society — to  that  extent,  at  least,  must  the 
social  sciences  be  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  must 
students  be  directed  to  their  choice.  To  that  extent  at  least, 
be  it  noted,  for  let  us  not  forget  that  the  social  subjects  have 
a  disciplinary  and  a  deeply  cultural  value,  comparable,  some  of 
their  more  enthusiastic  sponsors  will  dare  think,  to  that  of 
Latin,  mathematics,  or  pure  philosophy. 

The  foundational  study  of  the  social  sciences  would  in¬ 
clude,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  three  full-year  courses  in  his¬ 
tory — one  each  in  English,  American,  and  modern  Continental 
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history — and  full-year  introductory  or  general  courses  in 
economics,  government,  and  sociology,  together  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  general  training  in  psychology  and  evolution¬ 
ary  ethics. 

No  question  will  arise  about  the  functional  power  of  his¬ 
tory  to  put  present  social  environment  in  proper  perspective; 
and  few  will  question  that  the  general  courses  mentioned  are 
primarily  the  best  for  this  purpose.  How  much  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  foundational  history  can  be  covered  in  the  high  school 
and  how  much  in  the  college  we  can  not  attempt  to  say,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  history  taken  below 
the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  as  ordinarily 
taught,  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  assure  even  a  beginning  of 
that  historical  sense  which  these  subjects  when  taught  in  col¬ 
lege  ought  certainly  to  develop.  Again  what  history  is  to  be 
taken  beyond  that  indicated  in  the  general  foundational  group, 
is  a  question  of  the  needs  of  future  vocation  into  which  we 
can  not  here  enter.  The  essential  point  is  that  two  or  three 
general  college  courses  in  history  seem  to  be  the  minimum 
necessary  to  lay  the  general  foundations  for  an  understanding 
of  the  traditions  and  institutions,  whether  legal,  political, 
economic,  or  that  vague  thing  we  call  “  social,”  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  warp  of  our  social  fabric — the  statically  vital 
principle  in  our  social  environment. 

Little  question  will  arise  with  regard  to  the  title  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  a  place  in  the  environmental  studies.  We  may  assume 
that  the  psychology  taught  is  modern — recognizing  in  some 
measure  that  the  individual  and  society  are  but  two  sides  of  the 
same  shield.  Nor  will  there  be  much  question  with  regard  to 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  we  have  prefixt  it  with  the  qualification 
“  evolutionary.”  If  the  old  “  systematic  ”  ethics  be  taught,  it 
will  have  to  find  a  place  among  the  cultural  or  disciplinary 
studies. 

There  remain  of  the  foundational  social  sciences  economics, 
government,  and  sociology.  That  something  of  all  these  is 
necessary  even  to  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  social  en¬ 
vironment,  most  will  grant.  But  as  to  what  phases  of  them 
should  be  offered  in  this  general  foundational  group,  there  is 
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room  for  diversity  of  opinion.  Take  economics  for  example: 
assuming  that  the  student  can  devote  to  it  three  periods  a 
week  for  a  year,  what,  out  of  all  the  riches  of  his  material, 
should  the  teacher  present  ?  Some  instructors  devote  this  full 
year  to  economic  theory,  either  from  personal  love  of  that 
fascinating  subject  or  from  conviction  that  “  students  must  be 
led  to  think  ”  and  that  “  there  is  nothing  like  theory  for  that 
purpose.”  Such  teachers  probably  unconsciously  stand  on  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  They  emphasize  the  brain¬ 
stretching  function  of  economic  study,  but  fail  almost  totally 
to  grasp  the  more  essential  nature  of  their  subject  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  the  facts  and  relations  of  our  every¬ 
day  economic  environment.  There  could  be  no  economics 
without  economic  theory.  That  all  will  grant.  But  of  what 
avail  is  it  that  the  student  be  able  to  state  with  precision  the 
productivity  theory  of  interest  and  to  compare  it  with  the  ex¬ 
change  theory,  if  he  is  innocent  of  the  most  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  actual  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  or  that 
he  can  work  his  way  without  fallacy  thru  intricate  mazes  of 
theory  with  regard  to  capital  and  capital  goods,  capitalization 
and  “  time-discount,”  and  the  “  synchronizing  ”  of  production 
and  income,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred  stock  and  knows  nothing  of  the  actual 
corporate  organization  of  industry  today?  One  trouble  with 
pure  theory  devotees  is  that  they  assume  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  possess.  At  least  this  is  true  so  far  as  elementary  or 
introductory  courses  in  economics  are  concerned.  If  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  is  to  produce  “  scouts,”  to  use  Professor 
Pearson’s  term,*  certainly  the  scout-to-be  should  have  some 
training  in  social  topography.  The  more  knowledge  of  the 
actual  lay  of  the  land  he  can  get  before  he  goes  into  it  the 
better.  Now  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  “  scouting  ”  to  be 
done  in  the  future  is  not  military  and  technical  scouting  but 
economic  and  social.  Great  advances  in  science  and  technique 
are  in  store  for  us,  undoubtedly,  but  the  world’s  greatest 
need  now  is  to  make  the  advances  already  won  more  really 
'  See  his  National  life  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
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and  uniformly  efYective  in  an  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
human  life.  We  need,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
learn  how  to  use  our  newly  created  material  resources.  If 
there  is  a  more  fundamental  pair  of  facts  in  society  than 
economic  value  and  the  economic  scarcity  upon  which  it  de¬ 
pends  we  have  yet  to  discover  it.  “  Getting  a  living  ”  may  be 
a  “  sordid  ”  matter,  but  after  all  it  is  the  thing  that  takes  most 
of  our  time,  thought,  and  energy.  If  we  can  put  a  little 
intellectual  curiosity,  perhaps  even  a  little  romance,  into  it, 
it  will  be  a  more  enjoyable  process.  In  our  more  spiritual  and 
pious  moments  we  speak  deprecatingly  of  the  “  commercial¬ 
ism  of  our  age,”  and  of  the  “  gross  materialism  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ” — with  whom  most  of  us  are  glad  enough  to  as¬ 
sociate — yet  it  is  a  question  whether  a  great  proportion  of  us 
have  much  of  an  understanding  or  appreciation — much  of  a 
guess  even — concerning  the  real  nature  of  this  almost  infi¬ 
nitely  complex,  quasi-competitive,  semi-monopolistic  industrial 
society  of  ours.  More  than  that,  we  ordinarily  have  little  or 
no  realization  of  our  place  in  it,  or  of  the  real  meaning  of 
our  simplest  economic  activities.  With  all  its  frictions,  mis- 
adjustments,  injustices,  failures,  and  with  all  its  magnitude, 
its  achievements,  and  its  marvelous  organization,  the  great 
commercio-industrial  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  thing  to  fire 
the  imagination,  and  to  stimulate  the  keenest  scientific  desire 
for  knowledge.  There  is  needed,  to  be  sure,  a  new  Herr 
Teufelsdrdckh  to  spread  out  in  panorama  before  our  mind’s 
eye  the  whole  seething  mass,  and  make  us  feel,  if  not  com¬ 
prehend,  a  little  of  the  true  inwardness  of  it.  We  need  not 
wait  for  another  Carlyle,  however;  it  is  within  the  province 
and  the  power  of  every  college  teacher  of  economics  worthy 
his  place  to  give  some  slight  vision  into  the  real  meaning  of 
the  economic  struggle,  and  to  try  to  put  light  and  human  in¬ 
terest  into  this  stale  prose  affair  of  earning  bread  and  butter 
and  filching  jam  to  go  on  the  butter.  This  means  of  course 
that  the  teacher  of  economics  is  going  to  fail  of  his  larger 
opportunities  if  he  shuts  out  of  view  the  ethical  phases  of  his 
subject. 

The  importance  of  the  task  of  the  instructor  of  economics 
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is  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the  economic  environment,  to 
which  it  is  his  function  to' introduce  his  students.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  his  work  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  brain¬ 
stretching  pursuit  of  economic  theory,  fundamentally  essential 
as  that  is,  but  also  to  the  extent  that  economics  is  for  his  stu¬ 
dents  a  true  environmental  or  orientating  study,  dealing  with 
the  actualities  of  economic  life  today. 

The  needs  of  two  classes  of  students  should,  if  possible,  be 
met.  Comparatively  few  students  think  they  have  time  or 
need  for  more  work  in  economics  than  that  afforded  by  the 
general  elementary  course.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  keener 
insight  into  their  future  vocational  and  civic  needs  would 
lead  many  of  these  individuals  to  go  on  to  other  courses 
in  economics,  but  we  may  well  grant  that  a  large  number 
of  students  must  needs  devote  their  time  to  other  lines  of 
study  if  they  are  to  get  the  proper  foundation  for  future  call¬ 
ing.  Such  persons  simply  do  not  intend  to  be,  and  will  not 
be,  scouts  in  economic  investigation  or  industrial  legislation. 
The  other  class  comprizes  those  students  who  to  some  extent 
specialize  in  economics  because  their  prospective  vocational 
needs  require  a  larger  basis  of  economic  knowledge  than  can 
be  gained  in  a  general  course.  Now  these  two  classes  of  stu¬ 
dents  need  different  sorts  of  introductory  courses.  The  one 
needs  as  wide  (even  tho  necessarily  superficial)  knowledge 
of  economic  and  industrial  phenomena  as  can  be  given  in  a 
year,  after  the  minimum  amount  of  theory  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  has  been  acquired.  The  other  class  needs  more  primarily 
a  persistent  grounding  in  theoretical  principles,  but  always 
with  enough  reference  to  the  actual  economic  life  of  today 
to  give  principles  a  real  and  concrete  meaning.  The  small 
college  can  not  offer  two  separate  elementary  courses.  It  must 
simply  do  its  best  to  compromise  between  the  needs  of  these 
two  classes  of  students.  It  will  not  err  greatly  if  it  assumes 
that  the  more  general  need  is  a  knowledge  of  concrete  eco¬ 
nomic  environment.  The  patent  and  significant  fact  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  that  hundreds  of  students,  more  especially  women,  are 
graduated  from  American  colleges  every  year  who  have  not 
even  had  the  traditional  “  thirteen  weeks  ”  in  political 
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economy.  We  can  not  but  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  points 
where  the  present-day  college  signally  fails  to  fulfil  its  func¬ 
tion  of  fitting  the  individual  to  meet  the  world,  to  give  him,  or 
her,  self-reliance  in  it,  to  encourage  and  develop  critical  intelli¬ 
gence — in  short,  that  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  development 
of  potential  efficiency  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  should 
receive. 

Turning  to  government  and  still  confining  our  attention  to 
the  foundational  group,  it  is  clear  that  no  student  should  finish 
his  college  course  without  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of 
American  government  and  governmental  problems,  national, 
state,  and  city,  and  without  some  passing  acquaintance  with 
the  general  outlines  of  the  great  constitutional  governments  of 
modern  Europe.  Here  again  there  exists  the  methodological 
conflict  between  the  disciplinary  and  the  informational  ideas. 
Instructors  trained  in  one  university  will  devote  most  of  their 
students’  time  to  the  theory  of  the  state;  others,  trained  else¬ 
where,  will  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  purely  inductive 
study  of  “  actual  ”  government.  A  general  course  in  govern¬ 
ment  should  afford  both  views;  it  should  bring  in  as  much 
theory  as  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  governments  and  problems  studied,  but,  considering  that 
it  is  ordinarily  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  take  such  a 
course,  its  main  function  would  seem  to  be  orientating  in  na¬ 
ture — to  afford  not  only  a  knowledge  of  principles  but  of  the 
way  principles  work,  or  do  not  work,  in  practise.  Indeed  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  a  college  course  in  dirty  politics  and 
corrupt  legislatures  would  be  quite  as  valuable  to  later  civic 
efficiency  as  a  course  in  the  theory  of  the  constitution. 

We  come  now  to  what  some  consider  a  hopeless  field,  soci¬ 
ology.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  it  is  or  where  its  bound¬ 
aries  lie.  Much  less  is  there  any  agreement  on  what  a  course 
in  sociology,  or  a  textbook  in  the  subject,  suppose  a  satis¬ 
factory  one  ever  to  be  possible,  should  contain.  Much  that 
has  been  written  under  the  title  consists  of  attempts  to  prove 
that  a  science  of  society  is  possible  and  to  evolve  the  methods 
by  which  the  subject-matter  of  such  a  science  should  be  built 
up.  The  case  is  not  hopeless,  however:  a  course  in  sociology 
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can  at  least  discourage  the  idea,  all  too  prevalent,  that  the  term 
“  sociology  ”  can  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  anything  from 
the  boy  problem  and  juvenile  courts  to  charities  and  municipal 
sanitation.  Desirable  as  a  knowledge  of  these  things  is,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  in  any  proper  sense  part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  sociology.  We  should  be  tempted  to  say 
that  the  subject-matter  is  the  theory  of  society,  were  it  not 
that  the  term  theory  seems  to  connote  something  away  from 
the  concrete  and  actual,  whereas  social  theory  aims  to  explain 
things  as  they  are,  and  is  in  this  respect  somewhat  unlike  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  in  its  present  stage  and  with  its  ponderous  tho 
necessary  assumption  of  the  static  state.  A  general  course  in 
social  theory  is  needed  to  examine  the  forces  and  conditions 
of  social  order  and  social  progress.  As  an  undergraduate 
course,  and  primarily  of  orientating  value,  it  should  spend 
little  time  in  worry  over  sociological  method  or  over  the  re¬ 
lation  of  sociology  to  the  other  sciences,  and  drive  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  society  and  to 
the  bearing  economic,  biological,  psychic,  and  ethnic  forces 
have  upon  social  evolution.  Public  opinion,  social  conscious¬ 
ness,  imitation,  fashion,  tradition,  custom,  conflict,  sympathy, 
selection,  contagion,  and  a  hundred  other  conceptions  should 
be  for  the  student  illuminated  and  illuminating.  The  facts 
for  such  a  course  are  all  around  him,  but  their  very  proximity 
and  familiarity  prevent  his  seeing  them  in  their  relations. 
Whatever  the  subject-matter  presented,  however,  the  teacher 
of  such  a  course  should  be  less  eager  to  complete  a  given  cycle 
of  lectures  or  to  round  out  a  systematic  explanation  of  so¬ 
ciety  than  to  stimulate  observation  and  thinking  on  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  social  life.  Such  a  course  ought  at  least  to  bring  home 
to  the  student  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  society  is  the  realm 
of  far  more  numerous  and  subtle  forces  than  he  ever  dreamed, 
forces  which  have  molded  him  to  what  he  is  and  with  which 
he  must  ever  reckon.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the 
student  can  get  out  of  such  a  course  is  a  growing  realization 
of  the  truism  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  psychology — that  the 
individual  and  society  are  two  sides  of  the  same  shield.  The 
undergraduate  is  most  interested  in  the  ethical  questions  in- 
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volved  in  a  study  of  society;  moreover,  he  usually  becomes 
eager  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  as  nearly  as  he  can :  hence 
the  value  of  a  sociology  that  delves  deeper  and  more  fear¬ 
lessly  than  the  organic  analogy  or  the  social  contract  theory. 
On  the  disciplinary  side  of  the  subject  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  most  students  come  to  college  with  intense  prejudices  and 
preconceived  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Sociology  is  an 
excellent  adjunct  to  other  courses  to  give  the  galvanic  shock 
necessary  to  stir  students  out  of  complacency,  into  a  broad, 
healthy  scientific  curiosity  about  the  world.  Eschewing,  for 
undergraduates,  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  any  of  the  a  priori 
and  subjectively  organized  “  systems  ”  of  sociology,  and 
avoiding  entirely  the  arid  reaches  of  “  methodology,”  it  is 
probable  that  a  stronger  educational  trinity  can  not  be  de¬ 
vised  than  a  course  in  organic  evolution,  one  in  evolutionary 
ethics,  and  one  in  sociology,  as  here  adumbrated. 

The  teacher  of  any  social  science  whatever  should  send  his 
students  out  not  only  with  larger  brains  and  brains  better 
stocked  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  with  the  habit 
of  healthy  curiosity  and  the  habit  of  letting  judgment  wait 
on  evidence.  Whether  the  instructor  sends  his  students  out 
with  a  question  mark  or  a  period  at  the  end  of  their  course 
is  a  question  of  pedagogical  method,  however.  We  may  in 
any  case  be  reasonably  sure  that  with  live  people  the  interro¬ 
gation  point  will  put  in  an  appearance  sooner  or  later.  If  an 
institution  can  not  answer  the  reasonable  demand  that  it  jus¬ 
tify  its  existence,  then  it  should  perish,  and  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  much  old  lumber,  antiquated  rub¬ 
bish,  and  many  new  and  evil  growths  in  the  economic  and 
social  world  than  to  encourage  in  healthy-minded  men  and 
women  a  fair  and  open-minded  skepticism.  It  is  a  vicious 
plan  of  instruction  that  seeks  to  give  the  student  once  for  all 
a  closed  system  of  thought,  whether  in  philosophy  or  else¬ 
where,  and  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Be  our  opinions  what  they  may  as  to  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  social  and  economic  study  should  give  the  student,  the 
basic  importance  of  the  social  sciences  as  environmental  or 
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orientating  subjects  is  open  to  no  great  question.  With  them, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  a  wide  study  of  literature 
should  go,  for  it  is  a  revelation  of  life  and  of  society  which 
no  “  science  ”  can  hope  to  duplicate.  We  can  scarcely  hope 
that  all  students  will  be  able  to  take  all  the  courses  which  we 
have  classified  as  foundational  and  environmental,  even  of 
the  social  sciences,  but  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  more  will 
be  done  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  students  the  value  of  these 
subjects  in  education  for  civic  and  vocational  efficiency. 

Difficult  in  some  cases  as  the  choice  of  material  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  foundational  courses  may  be,  it  is  still  greater  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  courses  to  follow  the  foundational  stage, 
in  the  quasi-vocational  group.  Remembering  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  business  of  the  college  is  to  develop  potential  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  not  trade  or  vocational  specialization,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  efficiency  will  nevertheless  have  to  be  realized 
mainly  as  vocational  activity  later  on,  and  that  the  student 
has  not  time  to  take  an  “  ideal  ”  college  course  (which,  if 
taken  as  a  composite  of  the  ideals  of  the  various  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  would  bid  fair  to  include  nine-tenths  of  all  the  courses 
offered)  we  may  see  that  a  weighty  problem  confronts  each 
department.  What  courses  shall  be  offered  to  follow  the 
foundational  courses  in  each  subject?  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  the  best  general  answer  we  can  formulate  is 
that  given  in  the  tabular  classification — advanced  and  special¬ 
ized  courses  chosen  with  reference  to  the  future  calling  of  the 
student,  but  taught  also  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  train  in  the  method  of  the  particular  subject 
chosen.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  the  answer  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  estimate  of  the  resultant  of  several  possible 
elements  of  a  course — the  breadth  or  generality  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  which  it  gives  knowledge,  its  brain-stretching  ca¬ 
pacity,  its  necessity  or  desirability  in  preparation  for  technical 
study,  the  demands  it  makes  upon  equipment  and  teaching 
staff,  perhaps  also  to  some  slight  extent  its  “  cultural  ”  value 
in  the  narrow  sense,  and  certainly  its  cultural  value  in  the 
broad  and  liberal  sense.  The  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  will  also  have  to  be  con- 
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sidered.  Of  course  if  the  trend  of  the  times  proves  so  strong 
in  the  direction  of  vocational  training  as  to  reduce  the  college 
course  to  three  years,  either  foundational  and  quasi-vocational 
courses  in  college  will  have  to  be  curtailed,  or  the  professional 
schools  will  have  to  organize  their  work  on  a  broader  basis 
than  is  now  common  among  them. 

Assuming  that  the  present  four  years’  college  course  will  be 
able  to  hold  its  own,  and  that  the  social  sciences  are  going  to 
be  given  equal  facilities  with  other  subjects  to  develop  what¬ 
ever  educational  value  they  may  have,  what  should  the  de¬ 
partment  of  economics  aim  to  offer  in  the  way  of  advanced 
or  specific  courses?  In  the  first  place  its  aim  should  be  to 
arrive  at  as  rational  a  compromise  as  possible  between  those 
persons  who  demand  that  the  college  shall  primarily  provide 
“  liberal  culture  ”  and  those  who  would  in  effect  transform  it 
into  a  trades  school.  Assuming  that  the  various  social  science 
departments  have  provided  the  general  foundational  courses 
we  have  been  discussing,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  all  the  students  to  take  some  of  these  courses  and  a  large 
proportion  to  take  all  of  them,  the  advanced  courses  should 
be  chosen  in  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  going  to  be  the 
general  vocational  environment  of  the  student?”  Now  just 
as  the  political  science  department  will  conclude  that  part 
of  this  environment  is  certainly  going  to  be  the  problems  of 
city  government  and  another  part  of  it  business  or  commer¬ 
cial  law  with  its  background  of  the  whole  common  law  and 
equity,  and  that  therefore  courses  covering  these  subjects 
should  be  offered,  so  will  the  department  of  economics  con¬ 
clude  that  in  some  way  it  must  afford  its  students  opportunity 
to  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  labor  problem  in  all  its 
phases,  of  the  problems  of  capitalism  and  corporate  organi¬ 
zation,  of  economic  and  industrial  legislation,  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  business — markets,  transportation,  middlemen,  cost¬ 
keeping,  etc.,  etc. — of  money  and  banking,  international  trade, 
the  tariff,  of  public  expenditure  and  taxation,  and,  not  to 
continue  the  list  indefinitely,  of  schemes  of  social  reform  such 
as  the  various  kinds  of  socialism,  anarchism,  and  the  single 
tax.  Nor  will  it  forget  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  appar- 
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ently  the  most  intelligent  citizenship  is  going  to  be  armed  with 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  accounting,  since  many 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  are  questions  of 
accounts.  Nor  again  will  it  forget  that  one  of  the  great 
vocations  and  resources  of  the  country  is  its  agriculture,  and 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  old  haphazard, 
wasteful  methods  of  agriculture  will  have  to  give  way  to 
scientific  farming.  Granting  that  most  college  graduates  at 
present  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  course  in  the  subject  might  not  be  without 
great  “  cultural  ”  and  brain-stretching  value  to  many  who  have 
never  seen  an  Illinois  cornfield  or  a  Red  River  valley  wheat 
ranch. 

Whatever  the  courses  oflered,  they  will  be  taught  with  the 
orientating  function  at  least  as  clearly  in  mind  as  the  voca¬ 
tional.  The  college  will  not  try  to  make  bankers  or  financiers 
out  of  the  men  and  women  who  take  its  courses  in  money  and 
banking,  nor  business  managers  of  those  who  take  a  course 
in  business  organization,  nor  tax  commissioners  of  those  who 
make  a  survey  of  that  chaotic  mass  of  antiquities  which  goes 
in  most  American  commonwealths  by  the  name  of  “  tax  sys¬ 
tem.”  Students  will  select  the  courses  dealing  with  the  en¬ 
vironment  they  expect  to  enter;  they  should  get  basic  princi¬ 
ples  and  a  preliminary  survey,  which  will  perhaps  make  them 
technically  better  workmen  later  on,  but  surely  give  their 
work,  whatever  it  is,  a  fuller  and  more  human  meaning  for 
them.  The  theory  held  to  in  this  paper  would  exclude  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  detailed  and  highly  technical  courses  offered 
by  the  young  schools  of  commerce.  Such  courses  belong  to 
the  vocational  group,  and  can  not  be  introduced  into  the  col¬ 
lege  without  crowding  out  foundational  courses,  and  without 
impairing  both  the  aim  and  the  method  of  college  education. 
That  aim  is  to  encourage  broad  civic  and  social  efficiency 
in  whatever  vocation  the  college  man  or  woman  enters,  and 
the  method  is  to  look  at  all  subjects  in  their  social  perspective, 
broadly,  not  simply  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  the 
weekly  pay  envelop. 

Somewhere  in  the  undergraduate  course,  either  by  the  de- 
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partment  of  economics  or  of  sociology,  should  be  offered  a 
course  in  social  problems — not  problems  of  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  (which  belong  to  the  schools  of  philanthropy)  or  prob¬ 
lems  of  penology — but  the  great  ever  present  questions  of 
race,  sex,  marriage,  divorce,  population,  city  life,  etc.  These 
can  not  be  treated  with  even  superficial  adequacy  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  in  sociology — social  theory — nor  do  they  belong 
there.  In  fact  they  can  best  be  approached  by  students  who 
have  had  or  are  having  social  theory,  and  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
proached  at  all  by  those  who  have  not  had  a  general  course 
in  economics.  It  may  be  said  that  no  undergraduate  can  get 
more  than  a  vague,  biased,  and  superficial  view  of  such  great 
and  puzzling  questions;  but  better  that  than  no  view  at  all, 
and  no  view  at  all  is  just  what  too  many  college  graduates 
have — barring  hearsay  and  prejudice. 

To  secure  a  wise  choice  of  courses  is  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  of  departmental  administration  as  well  as  of  student 
election.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  many  conditions.  It 
is  harder  under  co-education — at  least  if  the  needs  of  women 
are  given  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  men  (they  usually 
are  not)  and  if  women  are  to  be  encouraged  to  diverge  from 
the  old  via  sacra  of  classics  and  “  culture.”  Insufficiency  of 
library  facilities,  of  teaching  force,  and  not  least  of  all  of 
a  teaching  consciousness  on  the  part  of  professors  and  in¬ 
structors,  all  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  functioniz- 
ing  of  the  social  sciences  in  college  education. 

It  is  the  belief  that  many  teachers  of  the  social  sciences 
have  neglected  to  take  into  view  the  educational  bearings  of 
their  subjects  in  even  the  rough  and  imperfect  way  in  which 
we  have  attempted  it  that  prompts  the  writing  of  this  paper. 
Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  study  of  the 
social  sciences  in  colleges  and  universities,  their  educational 
value  is  not  yet  fully  recognized.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  special¬ 
ists  are  too  often  content  to  love  their  subject,  and  to  get 
all  they  can  out  of  the  budget  for  it,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
any  consideration  with  regard  to  its  general  position,  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  or  its  value  in  the  whole  field  of  education.  This  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  a  great  amount  of  college  teaching  is 
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to  be  classed  with  the  poorest  teaching  in  the  world.  A  fit 
pedagogical  method  for  a  subject  or  any  special  part  of  a 
subject  can  be  evolved  only  from  the  aim  in  teaching  that  sub¬ 
ject  at  all.  Teaching  is  teleological,  if  anything  is.  The 
social  sciences — some  of  them  at  least,  and  preeminently  ele¬ 
mentary  economics  and  sociology — stand  in  double  need :  first 
of  having  their  educative  value  fairly  appraised,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  of  a  pedagogical  technique  worked  out  carefully  after 
a  due  determination  of  the  aim  in  teaching  them.  The  in¬ 
structor  may  discourage  his  students  from  perpetually  asking 
such  questions  as  “  What  is  this  subject  going  to  do  for  me?  ” 
or  “  Will  this  course  help  me  in  my  business?  ”  but  he  must  at 
the  same  time  recognize  that  this  student  solicitude  over  the 
actual  value  of  a  study  or  course  is  a  healthy  sign.  Moreover 
he  should  now  and  then  ask  himself  “  What  am  I  teaching  this 
subject  for?  ”  and  “Am  I  teaching  it  in  the  best  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  purposes  for  which  I  teach 
it?” — always  of  course  assuming  that  he  is  not  thinking 
primarily  of  his  salary  and  that  his  teaching  is  not  merely  a 
disagreeable  adjunct  to  bookmaking  or  research. 

We  should  not  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  college 
teachers  of  these  subjects  have  been  much  less  active  in  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  their  real  educative  value  than  have  the 
teachers  of  other  branches.  Still  the  older  subjects  have 
gained  a  fairly  determinate  and  well- fortified  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Economics,  political  science,  sociology,  etc.,  are 
younger  and  their  nurses  and  sponsors  have  been  too  busy 
guiding  their  infants  into  a  vigorous  growth  and  development 
to  pay  much  attention  to  any  such  tame  non-essential  as  a 
“  pedagogical  method  ”  or  an  “  educational  aim.”  We  pro¬ 
ceed  too  much  in  the  blind  faith  that  anything  we  hold  as  a 
central  personal  interest  must  be  invaluable  as  an  educative 
force,  irrespective  of  how  it  is  handled  in  the  classroom.  The 
classicists,  the  mathematicians,  and  to  some  extent  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  scientists,  calmly  and  confidently  plant  them¬ 
selves  on  the  rock  of  formal  discipline  in  the  fond  old  con¬ 
viction  that  their  respective  subjects  are  the  cL.-f  things 
needed  to  develop  the  mental  traits  that  distinguish  a  truly 
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educated  man  from  a  barbarian.  The  economist,  the  political 
scientist,  and  that  dealer  in  mosaics,  the  sociologist,  can  not 
do  that.  Their  subjects  have  neither  the  charm  of  medi¬ 
evalism,  nor  do  they  so  much  appeal  to  the  desire  to  get  the 
“  practical,”  nor  again  do  they  have,  or  need,  the  great  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  of  laboratories  which  appeals  so  pertinently 
to  the  generosity  of  donors,  state  legislatures,  and  trustees. 
That  the  teachers  of  the  social  sciences  have  not  altogether 
failed,  however,  in  meeting,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
creating,  a  very  real  and  very  large  need  for  the  study  of  their 
subjects  is  proved  by  the  actual  relative  amount  of  time  now 
granted  to  them  in  the  curriculums  of  the  better  colleges.  This 
very  success,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  subjects 
themselves,  has  carried  with  it  the  danger  of  simply  drifting, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  educational  aims  and  method  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  must  not  drift.  It  is  in  large  part  because  of  our  pe¬ 
culiarly  American  propensity  for  complacent,  easy-going 
drifting  that  we  as  a  people  have  some  of  the  worst  social 
problems  any  people  has  ever  had  to  solve.  Their  solution 
will  require  not  only  organization,  investigation,  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  leadership  of  the  highest  order.  If  the  American 
college  can  not  at  least  help  to  supply  the  leaders,  both  men 
and  women,  equipped  with  the  necessary  brains  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  economic  and  social 
facts  and  principles,  it  will  signally  fail  of  one  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  raisons  d'etre.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  business 
of  the  college  is  to  lay  the  foundations  both  for  vocational 
efficiency  and  for  social  efficiency.  The  college  today — at 
least,  we  are  led  to  think,  the  small  college  not  a  part  of  some 
university — is  too  much  given  over  to  the  conception  that  its 
prime  function  is  ideal-building.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  part 
of  the  fundamental  position  of  this  paper  that  ideal-building 
will  not  amount  to  much  unless  it  is  coupled  to  actualities 
by  a  knowledge  of  economic,  political,  and  social  life  as  it  is. 
Ideal-building  is  likely  to  head  off  into  dreams  and  mysticism, 
without  •>j^iving  us  much  concrete  idea  of  how  we  are  to 
actualize  the  “  earthly  paradise.”  Ideal-building,  when  di- 
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vorced  from  environmental  study,  is  likely,  moreover,  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  static  process,  that  is,  to  be  based  upon 
essentially  dogmatic  and  “  systematic  ’’  foundations,  which  in 
their  nature  are  likely  to  be  uncritically  unprogressive  and 
conservative.  Changing  conditions  of  life  necessitate  chang¬ 
ing  ideals,  or  at  least  changing  interpretations  of  old  ones. 
Study  of  social  environment  will  do  as  much  as  any  other  one 
thing  to  encourage  the  desirable  dynamic  element  in  ideal¬ 
building. 

If  there  be  any  large  measure  of  truth  in  the  trend  of 
thought  followed  out  in  this  paper,  the  future  will  see  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  the  type  of  mentality  manifested  by  college 
graduates — a  change  from  what  Professor  Giddings  calls  the 
dogmatic-emotional  type  to  the  critically-intellectual,  and 
from  mere  convivial  or  austere  character,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  cool-headed  rationally-conscientious  character,  and 
finally  from  the  type  that  secures  cooperation  and  leadership 
thru  dogmatism  and  emotional  sympathy  to  that  which 
secures  it  thru  deliberation,  discussion,  investigation,  and 
rational  generalization.  If  indeed,  as  Professor  Giddings  as¬ 
serts,  we  must  acknowledge  that  “  rational  social  choice,  the 
formation  of  true  public  opinion,  and  the  rational  leadership 
of  social  activity  are  and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the 
function  of  the  few,”  *  it  is  because  the  production  of  this 
sort  of  rational  efficiency  is  a  difficult  matter;  and,  if  the  col¬ 
lege  is  today  suffering  much  adverse  criticism  and  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  failure  in  this  regard,  it  may  be  because  it  has 
failed  to  change  its  ideals  to  conform  to  changing  social  needs. 
In  its  aim  at  “  character  ”  perhaps  it  has  sometimes  if  not 
always  had  in  mind  the  dogmatic-sympathetic  type  and  not 
the  sympathetic-rational  type  which  is  almost  surely  the  type 
which  today  is  and  will  be  the  really  efficient  type  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  both  vocational  and  social  needs.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  sympathetical  and  rational  efficiency  the  social 
sciences  are  to  play  a  leading  part. 

A.  B.  Wolfe 

Oberlin  College 

^  Descriptive  and  historical  sociology,  p.  350,  351. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Review  on  “  Foreign  languages  in  the  high  school.”  I 
am  not  a  school-teacher,  but  have  been  interested  in  languages 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  them  ever  since  I  was  in  college 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  also  read  a  good  deal  of  educational 
literature,  have  tried  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  and  have 
given  some  instruction  in  language  during  the  past  few  years. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  my  point  of  view  as  a  layman  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  may  be  of  some  interest. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  article, 
foreign  languages  are  studied  in  the  high  school  for  two 
reasons;  first,  to  obtain  practical  mastery  of  the  language 
studied;  and,  secondly,  to  help  one’s  English.  Latin,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  is  inferior  to  Greek  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  and 
to  German  and  French  from  the  practical  one.  Yet  he  ad¬ 
vocates  Latin  because  of  its  supposed  assistance  in  mastering 
the  English  language. 

Such  a  claim  seems  to  me  to  have  an  insufficient  foundation. 
A  good  knowledge  of  Latin  will  undoubtedly  help  one  to 
understand  the  English  language:  so  will  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  or  Anglo-Saxon  or  German.  But  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  of  these  which  can  be  acquired  in  the  high  school 
will  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  practical  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  very  doubtful.  Three  months  of  English  word-study 
with  a  good  dictionary  and  a  modern  grammar  will  help 
one’s  English  more  than  a  four  years’  high-school  course  in 
Latin. 

Briefly  consider  Latin  from  the  four  points  of  view  of  its 
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connection  with  modern  English  pronunciation,  grammar, 
sentence-construction,  and  word-meanings. 

The  whole  system  of  English  pronunciation  with  its  con¬ 
stant  change  of  accentuation,  its  peculiar  vowels,  and  its 
“  slurrings,”  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Latin  regularity  of 
accent  and  the  Latin  full-sounding  vocables.  Yet  the  writer  of 
the  March  article  claims  that  the  study  of  Latin  will  help  in 
the  better  pronunciation  of  English.  In  view  of  the  facts, 
how  can  such  a  claim  be  justified? 

Then  compare  Latin  and  English  grammar.  How  can  the 
former,  essentially  synthetic  in  structure,  help  us  practically 
with  modern  analytic  English?  Subjunctives  and  “indirect 
discourse  ”  are  useless  lumber :  they  will  not  show  us  how  to 
use  our  idiomatic  auxiliary  verbs.  Prepositions  have  taken 
the  place  of  cases;  but  our  prepositions  do  not  correspond 
exactly  to  the  Latin  cases.  A  knowledge  of  the  latter  will  not 
help  us  in  the  practical  use  of  the  former:  if,  for  example,  you 
wish  to  know  how  to  employ  the  English  “  of,”  do  not  waste 
your  time  comparing  it  with  the  Latin  subjective  genitive, 
partitive  genitive,  etc.,  but  study  it  from  an  English  point  of 
view.  Even  that  fetish,  the  accusative  case,  can  be  studied 
very  well  in  the  English  pronouns,  and  still  better  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  idea  of  word-order.  The  general  conception  of  a  direct 
object  is  there  as  easily  disentangled  as  in  Latin  “  am,  um 
(both  nominative  and  accusative),  as,  os,  es  (nominative,  ac¬ 
cusative)”  and  “a  (nominative  and  accusative).” 

Look  at  such  constructions  as  “  he  gave  me  it,”  “  I  was 
given  the  book,”  “  without  speaking,”  etc.  These  are  just 
where  the  difficulties  of  English  lie;  and  Latin  does  not 
help  us  a  bit  here.  Or  consider  the  precision  of  the  common 
English  “  man,”  “  a  man,”  and  “  the  man  ” :  Latin  with  its 
vague  “  homo  ”  is  again  helpless.  Latin,  too,  wholly  disre¬ 
gards  the  significance  of  modern  word-order, — a  thing  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  English. 

Finally,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  com¬ 
mand  of  the  meaning  of  English  words,  Latin  is  by  no  means 
so  useful  as  it  is  often  considered.  In  the  first  place,  half  of 
the  most  important  English  words  are  derived  from  Anglo- 
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Saxon :  a  good  share  of  the  remainder  come  to  us  thru  French, 
and  are  considerably  changed  both  in  form  and  meaning  from 
the  Latin  originals.  The  roots,  sufhxes,  etc.,  of  what  is  then 
left  can  be  learned  almost  as  well  with  the  help  of  an  English 
dictionary  as  with  that  of  a  four  years’  high-school  course  in 
Latin.  One  does  not  have  to  learn  Anglo-Saxon  in  order 
to  use  properly  the  prefix  “  un  ”  or  the  suffix  “  ness  ”  or  the 
root  “  stand.” 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  study  of  Latin  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  high-school 
student  in  the  practical  mastery  of  English.  Latin  must  there¬ 
fore  stand  “  on  its  own  feet  ”  in  its  claim  to  be  the  high-school 
study.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very 
poor  chance  of  success:  literature  and  ancient  thought  speak 
for  Greek;  practical  advantages  and  modern  thought,  for 
French  or  German. 

J.  F.  Twombly 

Brookline,  Mass. 


CONCERNING  THE  EVILS  OF  CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY 

May  I  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  subject  discust 
by  Professor  Ladd  in  this  Review  for  March  and  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Kelly  in  the  issue  for  May, — the  subject  of  Credit  for 
Quality?  In  his  account  of  the  alleged  failure  of  the  system 
at  this  University,  where  it  has  now  been  in  use  for  six  years. 
Dr.  Ladd  admitted  that  he  was  merely  giving  his  personal 
opinion.  That  he  was  not  voicing  the  ideas  of  the  majority 
of  our  faculty  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  still 
in  use.  In  spite  of  the  criticisms  offered  by  Dr.  Ladd  most 
of  our  faculty  believe  that  the  system  produces  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Professor  Kelly’s  replies  to  Dr.  Ladd’s  objections  are 
exactly  to  the  point.  He  has  analyzed  the  situation  with  re¬ 
markable  keenness  and  clearness.  Of  course  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  use  of  any  artificial  stimuli  to  promote  scholas¬ 
tic  attainments,  preferring  to  rely  wholly  on  moral  suasion  or 
the  sense  of  duty,  naturally  oppose  this  system.  Of  course, 
too,  any  new  plan  as  first  devised  is  likely  to  be  imperfect. 
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Changes  and  improvements  will  be  found  necessary.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  the  Credit  for  Quality  idea  with  us. 
Since  it  was  first  adopted  we  have  made  several  slight  modi¬ 
fications,  never,  however,  losing  sight  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  giving  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  The  details  have 
evolved  naturally,  until  we  now  have  a  system  which  we  feel 
is  just  to  the  student  and  helpful  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
institution.  Its  faults,  if  faults  it  has,  are,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  only  those  inherent  in  any  marking  system  of  human  in¬ 
vention. 

Perhaps  a  few  figures  based  on  our  last  mid-year  exam¬ 
inations  may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  actual  working 
of  the  plan.  In  these  examinations  seven  per  cent,  of  all  the 
marks  given  were  A’s,  which  carry  .3  extra  credit.  Twenty- 
one  per  cent,  were  B’s,  which  carry  .2  extra  credit.  This 
does  not  mean  that  seven  per  cent,  of  the  students  will  be  able 
to  finish  in  three  years,  for  few  of  those  receiving  an  A  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  all  their  subjects.  It  does  mean  that  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  our  students  are  receiving  some  extra  credit.  Of 
these  perhaps  four  or  five  per  cent,  re^seive  enough  to  enable 
them  to  gain  their  degrees  in  three  years.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  present  collegiate  tendency,  illustrated  for  example  by 
Harvard,  where  one-third  of  the  students  now  graduate  in 
three  years,  this  can  hardly  be  called  an  excessive  lessening 
of  the  time  of  academic  residence,  especially  as  many  of  these 
three-year  bachelors  stay  on  for  a  fourth  year,  taking  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  The  great  majority  of  the  other  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  per  cent,  will  finish  their  course  a  few  credits  ahead. 
In  some  cases  this  has  suggested  the  desirable  idea  of  return¬ 
ing  for  a  master’s  degree  toward  which  the  extra  credits  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  count;  in  other  cases  the  student  merely 
has  the  satisfaction  of  having  several  credits  in  excess  of  the 
requirement,  a  feeling  which  tends  to  self-respect  and  com¬ 
fort.  Meanwhile  to  most  of  us  there  is  evident  among  the 
students,  as  a  whole,  a  sane  and  healthy  pride  in  doing  good 
work.  It  is  generally  realized  that  this  is  the  wise  and  thrifty 
thing  to  do.  This  spirit  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  pre- 
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vailing  in  some  places  where  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  wise 
and  thrifty  thing  is  to  do  only  enough  to  “  get  thru.”  Our 
students  all  feel,  even  tho  they  have  no  intention  of  finish¬ 
ing  in  three  years,  that  a  few  extra  credits,  like  the  traditional 
savings  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day,  may  prove  a  valuable  asset  in 
case  of  illness,  or  of  some  necessary  detention  for  a  time 
from  academic  duties.  They  are  thus  inspired  by  what  I  must 
say  strikes  me  as  perfectly  rational  and  wholly  commendable 
motives  to  do  the  best  work  they  can. 

Let  me,  accordingly,  assure  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
experiment  we  are  making  that  there  is  every  reason  for  con¬ 
sidering  it  successful.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  faculty  of  this  university. 

Vernon  P.  Squires 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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REVIEWS 

Medical  inspection  of  schools — By  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.D.,  and 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York  :  Charities 

Publication  Committee,  1908.  P.  276. 

To  one  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  dwelt  in  the 
higher  altitude  of  the  academic  world  but  who  has  come  back 
to  the  earth  and  has  been  thrown  into  contact  with  the  reform 
movement  and  reconstruction  work  of  the  public  school  system, 
it  seems  rather  strange  to  discover  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  pioneer  in  so  many  questions  of  vital  interest  to 
the  whole  world,  has  been  one  of  the  last  of  the  nations  to 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  development  of  the  children  of 
the  public  schools.  Certainly  there  is  no  question  that  is  of 
more  moment  for  the  future  of  a  nation  than  that  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  of  its  citizens. 

The  children  in  the  German  schools  are  being  constantly 
reminded  that  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland  rests  with  them,  not 
for  what  they  are  as  children,  but  for  what  they  will  be  when 
grown  up  into  men  and  women.  Parents  and  teachers  emu¬ 
late  with  one  another  in  pointing  out  to  the  children  that 
health  is  the  best  wealth;  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  home  is 
not  only  strictly  demanded,  but  is  a  fact;  hence,  the  sturdy 
German,  the  sturdy  German  family,  the  sturdy  German  nation. 
The  German  schools  and  the  German  life  are  not  successful 
because  of  an  external  organization,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  solidarity  with  the  character  of  the  nation;  and  not  until 
it  is  brought  home  to  every  parent  and  teacher  that  success  in 
bringing  up  of  children  to  robust  health  depends  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  home  and  school,  shall  we  attain  the  ideal  for 
which  a  nation  should  ever  strive. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  matter  of  personal  cleanli- 
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ness  as  foundation  for  good  health  has  right  along  been 
recognized  in  this  country  (in  spots) ;  but  it  was  not  until  very 
recently  that  the  value  of  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  was 
realized  and  that  steps  were  taken  to  rouse  interest  of  the 
people  and  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  physical  well-being 
of  school  children.  Observations  made  in  the  train  of  the 
change  from  rural  to  urban  life,  and  of  the  steady  increase  of 
immigration,  gave  life  to  this  new  movement  in  the  United 
States,  for  with  these  changes  in  distribution  of  population 
there  came  changes  in  the  development  of  the  children  in  public 
institutions.  So  marked  were  these  changes  in  development 
under  the  different  conditions  that  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  sociologists  and  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  school 
authorities,  on  the  other;  gradually  these  people  began  to  look 
into  the  matter  seriously.  In  consequence,  a  system  of  medi¬ 
cal  inspection  has  already  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
states,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  work  will  go  on, 
that  such  a  system  may  be  introduced  and  vigorously  enforced 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  order  that  each  school  community 
may  be  protected.  The  work  of  medical  examining  boards 
is  so  important  that  it  requires  men  and  women  of  special 
training  and  experience  to  conduct  it. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  gives  a  survey  of  the  aims  and 
results  of  the  work  accomplished  since  this  movement  was 
inaugurated.  Thru  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  men  who  have 
conducted  this  investigation  under  the  generous  auspices 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  much  valuable  information 
has  been  collected,  both  from  the  scientific  and  educational 
viewpoint.  This  information  should  be  of  interest  and  value 
not  only  to  those  directly  connected  with  that  work,  but  also 
and  primarily  to  persons  interested  in  the  future  betterment  of 
present  existing  conditions  in  the  health  of  our  school  popula¬ 
tion.  The  great  argument  in  favor  of  a  thoro  medical 
inspection  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  critical  years  of  the  young  life  are  spent  under  the  control 
of  the  school  authorities. 

The  authors  point  to  the  results  obU-^ied  in  other  countries, 
showing  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
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schools,  due  to  more  satisfactory  environment  and  methods  for 
protecting  the  children  in  virtue  of  which  the  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  the  school  children  has  risen  to  a 
higher  level. 

If  all  children  were  medically  examined  and  watched  closely 
during  all  the  years  they  attend  school,  a  great  deal  of  sick¬ 
ness  might  be  eliminated  entirely,  and  the  number  of  students 
unable  to  complete  their  education  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
Every  school  should  have  a  medical  examining  board,  com¬ 
posed  of  enough  men  to  take  intelligent  care  of  the  health  of 
the  school  population.  It  should  have  trained  caretakers.  The 
teachers  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  sickness  of  any  sort,  when  first  noticed, — and  under 
sickness  should  be  included  uncleanliness.  Every  school 
should  have  a  director  for  physical  training,  including  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  tug  of  war,  track  athletics,  football,  baseball, 
etc. ;  a  systematic  course  of  physical  training  should  be  made 
obligatory  thru  all  the  school  years.  And  next  in  importance 
to  the  physical  director,  every  school  should  have  an  efficient, 
inspiring  musical  director.  An  atmosphere  of  good  cheer, 
with  plenty  of  good  water  to  drink  and  fresh  air  to  breathe  are 
the  best  things,  next  to  good  food,  for  the  foundation  of  good 
health.  What  the  Greeks  considered  of  prime  importance  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  we  of  today  make  tag-end 
work.  It  is  not  enough  to  work,  work,  work.  I  should  feel 
tempted  to  throw  out  of  the  school  curriculums  some  of  the 
rubbish  we  insist  the  children  must  learn,  rubbish  that  chokes 
the  life  out  of  most  of  them.  It  would  be  better  that  they 
should  learn  fewer  things  and  learn  those  few  things  better. 
The  child  will  accomplish  more  with  his  books  and  accomplish 
it  in  shorter  time,  if  he  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  cheerful  frame 
of  mind. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  annual  test  of  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  made,  much  less  sufficient  to  have  triennial  examinations; 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  child’s  teeth  are  white  as 
snow  and  his  finger  nails  immaculate.  The  health  of  the  child 
is  important  enough  tc  lemand  a  thoro  examination  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  school  term,  and  visits  of  school  physicians 
during  the  term. 
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From  the  evidence  furnished  by  Messrs.  Gulick  and  Ayres 
of  the  improvement  in  every  school  where  medical  examination 
is  introduced  of  the  general  state  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  to  extend  such  examination  thruout  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  is  to  increase  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  children  and  to  promote  their  usefulness  as  efficient,  desir¬ 
able  citizens. 

Theodore  Henkels 

New  York 


The  revival  of  scholastic  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century — By  Joseph 
L.  Perrier,  Ph.D.  New  York :  Columbia  University  Press,  1909.  344 
p.  $1.75  net. 

This  very  scholarly  and  agreeably  written  book  traces  the 
story  of  an  important  movement  in  modern  thought.  The 
movement  is  nothing  less  than  the  revival  under  unfriendly 
conditions  of  that  scholastic  philosophy  which  held  the  west¬ 
ern  world  so  long  in  its  grip.  In  revolting  against  scholasti¬ 
cism,  Europe  threw  away  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  in  that 
famous  system.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  in  Dr.  Per¬ 
rier’s  pages  how  the  many  elements  of  scholasticism  that  had 
permanent  value  are  yet  able  to  reassert  themselves  in  im¬ 
portant  ways.  Students  of  philosophy  will  not  overlook  this 
book. 


Principles  of  politics  —  By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Politics  in  Cornell  University.  New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press,  1909.  187  p.  $1.50. 

The  George  Blumenthal  Foundation  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  has  already  produced  several  Important  books  on  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  Both  the  founder  of  this  important  fund  and 
those  who  are  administering  it  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
admirable  beginning  that  has  been  made.  The  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared  containing  the  lectures  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  and  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  are  well  known 
and  have  been  widely  read.  The  lectures  for  1908  now  of¬ 
fered  in  this  volume  by  Professor  Jenks  are  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  which  preceded  them.  They  are  marked,  as  were  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  of  President  Wilson,  by  intense 
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practicality  and  by  a  host  of  concrete  illustrations  and  of  ap- 
jdications  of  political  principles.  This  fact  is  itself  worthy 
of  notice,  for  it  indicates  how  wide  of  the  truth  is  the  crude 
generalization  that  asserts  a  lack  of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  academic  students  and  teachers  of  political  subjects. 
No  one  who  has  followed  these  Blumenthal  lectures  and  no 
one  who  reads  any  of  the  volumes  growing  out  of  the  course 
can  be  for  a  moment  in  doubt  upon  this  point.  On  such  very 
practical  and  concrete  subjects  as  Representation,  Legisla¬ 
tion,  and  Administration,  Professor  Jenks  is  as  practical  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  in  his  discussions. 

This  book  of  Professor  Jenks  deserves  a  place  in  every  col¬ 
lection  of  books  on  contemporary  politics. 


]\Ir.  Foster  Watson  is  one  of  the  most  learned  writers 
on  the  history  of  English  education.  His  learning  does  not 
always  contribute  to  making  his  books  readable,  but  between 
his  covers  is  always  to  be  found  scholarly  material  in  abun¬ 
dance.  No  serious  student  of  the  history  of  English  education 
will  overlook  his  English  grammar  schools  to  1660,  which  is 
really  the  first  treatment  of  the  subject  in  anything  approach¬ 
ing  an  accessible  volume.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1908. 
548  p.  $2.00.) 

In  a  group  of  publications  from  the  printing  house  of  Mr. 
Bardeen  come  three  Cornell  Study  Bulletins  by  Professors 
De  Garmo  and  Wdiipple,  as  well  as  ]\Iiss  Williams’  report  on 
English  teaching  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
deen’s  own  inimitable  bits  of  writing  entitled  John  Brody’s 
astral  body. 

Control  of  body  and  mind,  by  Frances  G.  Jewett,  is  an 
attempt  to  set  out  in  simple  form  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  illustrations  are  better  than  usual  in  a  book  of 
this  type.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.  267  p.  50c.) 

America  at  college,  by  Robert  K.  Risk,  is  journalism  rather 
than  literature.  Mr.  Risk,  who  is  a  Scotchman,  writes  in 
interesting  fashion  and  with  like  touch  on  the  life  and  customs 
of  some  dozen  x\merican  colleges  and  universities.  He  falls 
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into  the  mistake  of  speaking  of  the  non-governmental  uni¬ 
versity  as  “  private  ”  and  he  does  not  grasp  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  college  and  university.  These  deficiencies 
render  his  criticisms  less  valuable  than  they  might  otherwise 
be.  The  book  itself,  however,  is  well  worth  reading  and  con¬ 
tains  many  interesting  personal  touches.  (Glasgow:  John 
Smith  &  Son,  1908.  214  p.  3s.  6d.) 

One  can  not  help  wondering  at  the  temerity  of  a  man  not 
himself  a  special  student  of  higher  education  who  endeavors 
to  pass  in  review  a  half  dozen  typical  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning.  Mr.  John  Corbin  has  done  this  in  his  volume 
Which  college  for  the  hoy?  He  gives  a  good  deal  of  more 
or  less  accurate  information,  but  we  are  disposed  to  criticize 
his  leading  generalizations.  The  book,  while  very  readable, 
is  rather  suggestive  than  definitely  instructive.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1908.  274  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott  has  reflected  on  a  good  many  useful 
subjects  in  a  helpful  way  in  his  little  collection  of  essays, 
entitled  On  the  training  of  parents.  The  art  of  being  a  parent 
bids  fair  to  be  lost,  in  America  at  least,  before  long,  and  if 
Mr.  Abbott’s  volume  can  postpone  by  a  little  that  unhappy 
day,  it  will  not  be  without  usefulness.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1908.  140  p.  $1.00.) 

The  French  characteristics  of  succinctness,  clearness,  and 
comprehension  are  all  manifested  in  the  admirable  little  vol- 
imie  entitled  La  philosophie  moderne,  by  'SI.  Abel  Rey. 
The  author  is  widely  and  accurately  read  in  the  contemporary 
literature  of  philosophy,  and  we  commend  his  book  without 
hesitation  to  those  who  would  have  a  trustworthy  guide  to- 
some  of  the  points  of  view  and  methods  of  treatment  which 
most  distinguish  the  philosophy  of  today.  (Paris:  Ernest 
Flammarionj  1908.  369  p.  3f.50.) 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  adolescence  there  bids  fair  to- 
be  no  end,  but  any  book  by  M.  Gabriel  Compayre  is  welcome. 
His  breadth  of  view  and  sanity  of  treatment  make  his  book 
on  U Adolescence  an  admirable  introduction  to  wider  study 
of  the  subject.  (Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1909.  195  p.  2f.50.) 

We  welcome  with  unmixt  praise  the  volume  entitled  The- 
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ancient  Greek  historians,  by  Dr.  Bury,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Bury’s  fresh  and  striking  treatment  of  an  old  and  fascinating 
theme  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  marked  by  a  serene  and 
well-grounded  scholarship,  and  is  exprest  in  a  clear  and  flow¬ 
ing  style  which  continue  the  best  traditions  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship.  We  like  particularly  the  treatment  of  Thucydides  and 
the  appreciation  with  which  the  chapter  on  Thucydides 
abounds.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  interesting  academic  para¬ 
doxes  that  the  Regius  Professor  of  ^lodern  History  should 
write  a  book  which  begins  with  Hecotjeus  and  ends  with 
Polybius.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  281  p. 

$2.25.) 

A  very  simple,  straightforward  introduction  to  the  study 
of  civil  government,  for  use  by  young  pupils,  is  S.  E.  Forman’s 
Essentials  of  civil  government.  (New  York:  The  American 
Book  Co.,  1909.  224  p.  60c.) 

A  little  textbook  that  represents  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
and  that  brings  no  slight  scholarship  to  the  surface  of  the 
elementary  school  is  Nature  study  by  grades,  by  Horace  H. 
Cummings,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Utah.  (American 
Book  Company,  1908.  180  p.  $1.00.) 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress  which  is  both  appropriate  and 
becoming  is  Chardenal’s  Complete  French  course,  which  has 
served  to  introduce  many  thousands  of  American  students  to 
the  study  of  the  French  language.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,. 
1909.  413  p.) 

The  problem  of  teaching  the  elements  of  mechanics  to  en¬ 
gineering  students  is  a  serious  and  difiicult  one  which  confronts 
a  large  number  of  institutions.  No  textbook  dealing  with 
the  subject  that  has  reached  us  is  better  or  simpler  than 
Hancock’s  Applied  mechanics  for  engineers.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  302  p.  $2.00.) 

A  useful  selection  of  critical  essays  is  furnished  by  the 
little  book  entitled  Nineteenth  Century  English  prose  by 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Roe,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  selections  range  from  Hazlitt  to  Arnold.  (American 
Book  Company,  1909.  492  p.  $1.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Exhibit  of  the  The  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  an 
AUski  ‘I'e  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition 

Pacific  Exposition  which  will  be  Open  from  June  i  to  October  12, 
at  Seattle,  have  been  formed  with  special  reference  to  the 
interests  of  teachers  and  officers  of  education. 

In  the  section  assigned  to  the  Bureau  in  the  government 
building,  a  conference  room  has  been  fitted  up  where  visiting 
educators  will  find  ready  welcome.  Writing  materials  will 
be  at  their  disposal  and  arrangements  may  be  made  for  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  at  stated  hours.  In  this  room  exhibits 
illustrating  the  work  of  the  Bureau  itself  will  be  placed,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau,  a  select  reference  library  for  teachers,  with  a  classi¬ 
fied  catalog.  Copies  of  this  catalog  will  be  furnished  to  edu¬ 
cators  upon  request. 

The  space  surrounding  the  conference  room  is  given  up 
to  exhibits  pertaining  to  the  uplift  of  rural  schools.  These 
■exhibits  have  been  collected  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Bureau  ‘  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  assisted  by  expert  collaborators  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  The  purpose  of  the  collection  is  to 
show  by  concrete  examples  what  is  actually  being  done  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  education,  and  thus  to  furnish  an 
index  of  progress  and  also  helpful  suggestions. 

The  movement  for  better  schoolhouses,  which  has  spread 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  largely  thru  the  efforts  of 
women’s  clubs,  is  illustrated  by  the  model  of  an  improved 
type  of  district  schoolhouse, — contributed  to  the  exhibit  by 

*  Committee  on  exhibit  of  Bureau  of  Education  at  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition:  Mr.  William  Dawson  Johnston,  chairman;  Miss  Anna  Tolman 
Smith,  secretary;  Mr.  John  D.  Walcott. 
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Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Illinois, — and  also  by  graphic  presentations  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  rural  school.  For  the  latter  the  office  is  indebted  to  F. 
A.  Cotton,  former  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Indiana. 

The  advantages  of  the  consolidated  rural  school  are  fully 
understood  and  the  system  is  rapidly  spreading;  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  however,  the  single  district  school  can  not  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  even  if  this  were  desirable.  The 
model  schoolhouse  opens  up  the  possibility  of  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  primitive  type  of  rural  school  without  a  radical 
change  of  organization. 

A  question  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  having  provision 
for  training  in  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual 
arts.  The  legislatures  of  a  number  of  states  have  recently 
authorized  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  type,  and  sev¬ 
eral  such  schools  are  already  in  operation.  These  initial 
efforts  at  the  working  out  of  new  problems  have  brought 
about  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  course  of  study,  and  have  also  exposed  the  weakness 
of  much  of  the  instruction  that  is  carried  on  in  rural  schools. 
Hence,  the  timeliness  of  exhibits  illustrating  effective 
methods  of  treating  those  elementary  subjects  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  concrete  presentation.  The  possibilities  of 
geography  as  a  means  of  arousing  interest  in  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  of  products, 
is  illustrated  by  the  typical  exhibit  prepared  for  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  Amos  \V.  Farnham  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Nature  study  appeals  to  instinctive  interests  in  the  mind  of 
a  child  which  are  not  reached  at  all  by  the  first  stages  of  more 
formal  studies.  Germany  and  England  have  led  in  provision 
for  this  subject,  and  here  and  there,  it  has  been  well  worked 
out,  in  our  own  country.  The  course  of  instruction  in  nature 
study  included  in  the  exhibit,  was  contributed  to  the  Bureau 
by  Miss  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School,  who  achieved  reputation  by  similar  presentations  at 
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the  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  1900,  and  at  the  Nature 
Study  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1902.  The  suggestions 
of  this  course  can  readily  be  adapted  by  teachers  of  rural 
■schools  to  the  material  which  nature  offers  in  their  several 
localities. 

Nature  study  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  a  rational 
endeavor  to  promote  interest  in  agriculture  as  a  branch  of 
study  for  secondary  schools.  Practical  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  therefore  can  not,  at  present,  be  represented  in  sys¬ 
tematic  form  or  order.  Various  aspects  of  this  subject  are 
illustrated  in  the  exhibit  by  monographs  and  leaflets,  and  by 
photographs  showing  the  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture, 
classes  at  work  in  field  and  laboratory,  etc.  This  material  is 
not  confined  to  secondary  schools  but  includes  every  stage  of 
the  instruction  from  elementary  schools  to  colleges,  and  thus 
emphasizes  the  unity  of  purpose  thruout  the  whole  range  of 
the  instruction. 

The  equipment  of  rural  schools  for  the  study  of  nature, 
commercial  geography,  and  kindred  subjects  is  vastly  in¬ 
creased  by  traveling  museums.  Specimen  museums  or  col¬ 
lections  have  been  supplied  to  this  exhibit  by  Professor  D.  C. 
Ridgley  of  the  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums, 
and  ^Ir.  George  H.  Sherwood,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  and  by  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  progress  made  in  art  instruction  during  the  past  two 
decades  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  fact  in  the  history 
of  public  education  in  this  country,  but  in  this  progress  rural 
schools  have  had  little  part.  The  inequality  between  city  and 
country  children  in  this  respect  is  a  national  loss,  for,  without 
early  training,  the  esthetic  sense  lies  dormant  and  the  higher 
forms  of  industrial  art  are  unattainable.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch  must  be  the  same  for 
all  schools.  Rural  schools,  however,  have  at  hand  a  wealth 
of  material  for  the  study  of  natural  forms  and  color  har¬ 
monies.  Hence,  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  the  ex- 
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hibit  of  the  Bureau,  special  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  such  material  as  a  basis  of  art  instruction.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  presented  under  two  aspects:  First,  selected  work  of 
pupils  to  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  in  rural  schools 
under  competent  instruction.  This  collection  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  show  all  the  different  mediums  commonly  in  use 
in  the  schools,  and  to  suggest  a  course  in  art  instruction  ar¬ 
ranged  to  follow  the  calendar  and  come  as  far  as  possible  into 
connection  with  nature  study,  language,  and  history.  For  this 
instructive  presentation,  the  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bailey  of  North  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  one  of  our  national 
delegates  to  the  International  Congress  on  Art  Teaching, 
London,  1908.  The  second  aspect  of  art  instruction,  namely, 
that  of  the  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  branch, 
is  presented  by  a  series  of  selected  plates,  the  work  of  students 
in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  art  instruction  for  com¬ 
mon  schools  is  that  of  the  forms  of  manual  training  adapted 
to  pupils  of  high  school  grade.  This  problem  is  practically 
the  same  for  all  communities.  Hence,  the  solutions  worked 
out  under  favorable  conditions  are  universally  instructive. 
They  are  illustrated  by  several  collections  in  the  Government 
exhibit  including  a  graded  course  of  manual  training  equally 
adapted  to  city  and  country  high  schools.  This  series  was 
selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  influen¬ 
tial  in  originating  manual  training  high  schools  in  this 
country.  The  bearings  of  industrial  art  education  on  home 
and  social  life  are  also  brought  to  view  by  a  few  exhibits 
showing  the  application  of  design  and  modeling  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  textiles  and  comparatively  inexpensive  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  home  use  or  decoration.  These  articles,  as  the 
labels  show,  have  all  been  contributed  by  well-known  pro¬ 
moters  of  industrial  art  equally  interested  in  its  educational 
and  commercial  aspects. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  in¬ 
cludes  illustrations  of  recent  experiments  for  extending  the 
scope  or  strengthening  the  social  influence  of  rural  public 
schools.  Many  of  these  experiments  will  undoubtedly  be 
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transient,  but  they  all  arise  from  impulses  that  are  working 
valuable  and  lasting  changes  in  the  spirit  and  trend  of  public 
education. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  and  school  officers  will  freely  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  study  of  special  features  of  education,  and  for 
professional  meetings  and  conferences.  The  section  will  be 
open  at  all  times.  Special  appointments  for  the  conference 
room,  and  documents  intended  for  circulation,  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  Mr.  James  C.  Boykin,  Acting  Representative  of 
the  Interior  Department  at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition. 

The  National  program  bulletin  for  the  Denver  meeting 

Education  Asso-  of  the  National  Education  Association  gives 
ciation  at  Denver  evidence  of  unusual  care  in  its  preparation 
on  the  part  of  President  Harvey,  Secretary  Shepard,  and 
their  associates,  and  gives  ground  for  the  assurance  that 
the  meeting  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  general  sessions  open  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  July  5,  and  deal  with  such  practical  topics  as  indus¬ 
trial  education,  citizenship,  rural  school  conditions,  public 
health,  and  normal  education.  The  council  will  hold  its  first 
session  on  the  morning  of  July  3.  The  attendance  from  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Southwest  is  sure  to  be  very  large  and 
enthusiastic,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  states  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  will  send  delegations  of  un¬ 
usual  size. 


The  Study  of 
the  English  Bible 


In  this  Review  for  April,  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  the  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements 


in  English,  which  report  will  guide  the.  secondary  school 
teaching  of  English  thruout  the  United  States  for  the  years 
next  following  1912.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  fea¬ 
ture  of  that  report  has  thus  far  escaped  general  attention.  For 
the  first  time  recognition  is  given  to  the  desirability  of  study¬ 
ing  the  English  Bible  in  the  secondary  schools  as  a  literary 
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classic,  and  parts  of  the  Bible  having  particular  significance 
for  this  purpose  are  indicated.  It  may  be  hoped  that  with  this 
new  support  and  stimulus  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
will  be  led  baek  to  the  familiarity  with  the  form  and  content 
of  the  biblical  literature  which  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
possest,  but  which  they  have  for  the  most  part  lost.  Few 
things  are  sadder  than  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  that 
familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  which  has  so  long  been 
the  shaping  force  in  English  literature.  The  pathetic  Inter¬ 
necine  warfares  of  the  several  Christian  sects  have  steadily 
discredited  the  significance  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  a 
whole.  It  may  be  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
narrowness  and  pettiness  that  have  resisted  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  unless  such  study  could  be  twisted  to  partisan  and  sec¬ 
tarian  ends,  will  be  overcome  by  that  broader  and  more  catho¬ 
lic  spirit  which  aims  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  English  classics  and  its  literary  influence. 


The  newspapers  report  an  exceptionally 
CoTlegfAdmrsioI,  ’mportant  contribution  to  the  permanent 
solution  of  the  ever  present  problem  of 
college  admission  which  has  been  made  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  first  public  statement  concerning  the  plan  was 
made  by  President  Butler  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  School¬ 
masters’  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Beginning 
with  the  next  academic  year  the  faculties  of  Columbia  College, 
of  Barnard  College,  and  of  Applied  Science  are  to  discontinue 
their  separate  committees  on  admission  and  to  unite  in  the 
constitution  and  maintenance  of  a  single  committee  on  under¬ 
graduate  admission  for  the  whole  university.  As  Chairman 
of  this  committee,  Dr.  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  now  a  preceptor 
at  Princeton,  has  been  appointed,  and  he  will  have,  for  the 
present  at  least,  no  other  task  or  academic  duty  than  to  study 
questions  which  present  themselves  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  undergraduate  students,  and  to  serve  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  new  committee.  It  is  proposed  in  the  first 
place  that  this  new  committee  and  its  chairman  shall  deal 
much  more  largely  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  appli- 
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cants  for  undergraduate  admission  as  individuals.  The  hu¬ 
man  element  will  be  emphasized  and  brought  to  the  fore, 
and  the  transition  from  secondary  school  to  college  will  be 
treated  not  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  involving  some  great 
intellectual  and  moral  revolution,  but  simply  as  one  stage  or 
step  in  the  educational  progress  and  development  of  the  can¬ 
didate. 


Columbia  University  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  institu¬ 
tions  which  insists  upon  an  examination  of  all  candidates  for 
undergraduate  admission,  unless  they  are  transferred  with  ad¬ 
vanced  standing  from  other  degree-conferring  institutions. 
A  vital  feature  of  the  new  Columbia  plan  is  that  hereafter 
each  applicant  for  undergraduate  admission  will  be  required 


to  present  a  certified  copy  of  his  secondary  school  record,  and 
weight  will  be  given  to  that  record,  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  his  formal  examination,  when  the  question  of  a  can¬ 
didate’s  admission  is  past  upon.  For  example,  if  a  candi¬ 
date  has  spent  three  or.  four  full  years  in  one  and  the  same 
secondary  school,  weight  would  be  attached  to  a  record  of 
his  performance  there,  equal  to  that  attached  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  itself.  If,  on  die  other  hand,  he  had  past  his  secondary 
school  period  in  se^ral  different  institutions,  doubtless  some¬ 
what  less  weight  ^ould  be  attached  to  the  record  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  Columbia  will  maintain  its  present  opposition  to 
the  certificate  plan  of  college  admission.  It  intends  to  insist 
upon  the  educational  advantages  which  attach  to  the  college 
entrance  examination,  but  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  just 
criticisms  leveled  against  that  examination  when  it  is  used  as 
the  sole^B  of  a  candidate’s  fitness  for  admission  to  college. 

Th«|B^incement  of  the  new  Columbia  plan  was  com- 

fdJnM’  the  secondary  schoolmasters  who  heard  it,  in  most 
lalmed  terms.  One  speaker  hailed  it  as  the  long-hoped- 
solution  of  the  problem  of  college  admission;  a  solution 
which  did  not  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  certificate  plan, 
but  which  relieved  the  examination  system  of  the  serious  criti¬ 
cisms  so  often  lodged  against  it.  The  working  of  the  new 
plan  at  Columbia  will  doubtless  be  watched  with  keen  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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It  is  also  noteworthy  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while 
to  detail  an  experienced  college  teacher  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  matter  of  undergraduate  admissions,  and  not 
merely  to  carry  this  task  as  an  additional  burden  to  an  al¬ 
ready  full  measure  of  classroom  or  laboratory  work  with 
college  students.  Since  at  Columbia  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  are  statedly  admitted  in  February  as  well  as  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  since  in  addition  to  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board’s  examination  in  June  Columbia  itself  main¬ 
tains  examinations  in  September  and  January,  the  work  of 
admitting  undergraduate  students  goes  on  thruout  the 
academic  year. 


A  Nucleus  for  request  of  Leslie’s  zveekly  the  editor 

a  Good  Home  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  lias  made  the 

Library  following  list  of  books,  or  types  of  books 

which,  in  his  opinion,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  any  collec¬ 
tion,  however  small,  for  the  use  of  an  American  home  which 
intends  to  surround  its  children  with  the  best  influences,  and 
to  teach  them  to  distinguish  between  the  first-rate  and  the 
second-rate,  between  the  real  and  the  sham,  between  the  up¬ 
lifting  and  the  vulgar. 

1.  The  English  Bible,  in  one  of  the  editions  issued  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  with  its  apparatus  of  maps,  con¬ 
cordance,  historical  and  geographical  material. 

2.  A  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language — not  an 
out-of-date  edition  or  a  pirated  reprint,  but  a  thoroly  modern 
dictionary.  The  Century  dictionary,  tho  expensive,  is  the  best, 
as  it  combines  many  features  of  an  encyclopedia  with  those 
of  a  scholarly  dictionary. 

3.  A  modern,  well-printed,  and  well-made  atlas  of  the 
world,  containing  a  good  supply  of  large  maps,  with  full  geo¬ 
graphical,  political,  and  physical  data. 

4.  Standard  editions  of  the  four  great  world  poets — Ho¬ 
mer,  Dante,  Shakspere,  and  Goethe. 

5.  The  poems  of  Milton,  Wordsworth  (Matthew  Arnold’s 
selections),  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 
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6.  The  essays  of  Emerson  and  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

7.  The  Federalist  (Lodge’s  edition),  as  indispensable  for 
a  knowledge  of  our  government. 

8.  Writings  and  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Nicolay 
and  Hay’s  edition  in  two  volumes). 

9.  A  selection  of  standard  histories  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of 
medieval  Europe,  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  at  least  one  historical  or  reference  book  on  the  Orient 
and  on  South  America. 

10.  A  thoroly  modern  and  well-written  standard  textbook 
or  other  exposition  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  astronomy,  of 
botany,  of  zoology,  of  mathematics,  of  psychology,  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  of  ethics.  Those  contained  in  the  American 
Science  Series,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  are  probably 
the  best. 

11.  A  collection  of  typical  English  poetry,  such  as  is  found 
in  Ward’s  English  poets,  and  of  American  poetry,  as  found 
In  Page’s  Chief  American  Poets. 

12.  Standard  modern  histories — not  too  extended — of  Ger¬ 
many,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Russia. 

13.  Standard  editions  of  the  best  English  novelists,  in¬ 
cluding  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot. 

A  library  with  this  material  as  a  nucleus  would  be  built 
upon  a  solid  and  sound  foundation. 

Many  American  students  of  education  will  regret  to  hear 
of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Herbert  Courthope  Bowen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Bowen  was  graduated  with  distinction  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1870,  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  school  work. 
He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  the  Finsbury  Training  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  and  in  that  post  was  the  leader  of  the  first 
organized  attempt  in  England  to  give  training  to  intending 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Mr.  Bowen  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  educational  literature,  his  best-known  book 
being  his  Froebel  and  education  thru  self-activity,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Scribners  in  the  Great  Educators  Series. 


